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No.  20 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  MORMON  MISSIONARY. 


HAD  been  out  but  a  short  time, 
however,  when  a  heavy  fog  or 
mist  Came  up  from  the  sea  and 

S^=]  it  began  to  rain.  But  my  feel- 
«».  ings  were  of  such  a  happy  char- 
acter that  I  kept  right  along 
almost  heedless  of  the  weather.  During 
the  afternoon,  the  rain  still  pouring  down, 
I  observed  a  large  man  coming  towards  me 
from  the  opposite  direction.  He  seemed  but 
very  lighty  clad  with  neither  overcoat  nor 
umbrella  and  on  his  head  was  a  little  cap 
such  as  one  of  our  boys  might  wear  in 
going  to  school.  As  we  came  near  to  each 
other  he  raised  his  cap  and  bowed  his  head. 
I  understood  the  motion.  On  my  left  from 
where  we  stood,  but  a  short  distance  away, 
was  the  mighty  ocean;  and  only  a  few  steps 
to  the  right  was  a  railway  and  just  at  that 
moment  a  train  for  Glasgow  rushed  past. 
I  said,  therefore,  to  the  man,  "Friend  if  I 
had  money  to  give  away  I  would  be  on  that 
train, and  not  herejon  foot  plodding  through 
this  storm."  He  spoke  no  word  but  bowed 
lower  and  passed  on. 

He  had  no  sooner  passed  than  a  feeling 
of  sorrow  rested  down  upon  my  spirit  and 
became  so  terrible  that  I  could  hardly 
restrain  myself  from  screaming  right  out. 
Without  thinking  I  turned  hastily  around 
and  ran  after  the  man  calling  to  him  at  the 
same  time.  He  also  turned  and  came 
slowly  towards  me,  and  as  he  approached 


I  said  to  him,  "How  is  it  that  a  young 
strong  and  powerful  looking  man  as  you 
seem  to  be  should  be  under  the  necessity 
here  upon  the  public  high-way  of  asking 
alms  of  a  stranger?" 

He  answered  me  and  said,  his  voice  hus- 
ky with  emotion, "Sir,  my  home  is  at  Coat- 
bridge. I  have  a  wife  and  five  small  chil- 
dren there.  I  am  a  miner  and  belong  to 
the  miner's  union.  We  have  been  on  strike 
now  for  over  fifteen  weeks.  Our  little  all 
has  gone  to  the  pawn  shop  to  obtain  some- 
thing for  the  children  to  eat,  and  day  after 
day  I  have  been  wandering  from  place  to 
place  seeking  employment  until  I  hardly 
know  where  else  to  go,  or  where  I  want  to 
go.  I  have  partaken  of  no  food  myself 
since  yesterday  morning." 

My  hand  \/as  in  my  pocket  instantly  and 
I  said  to  him,  hold  your  cap.  Now  it  is 
not  customary  for  Mormon  missionaries 
(so-called)  to  be  very  liberally  supplied 
with  surplus  funds;  and  I,  although  presi- 
dent of  the  mission  at  that  time,  was  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  I  had  how- 
ever a  little  money  of  my  own  and  had  also 
sold  several  hymn  books  to  parties,  in 
Aberdeen  to  be  forwarded  to  them  as  soon 
as  I  got  back  to  Glasgow,  and  luul  received 
payment  for  them.  Therefore,  I  told  the 
poor  fellow,  to  hold  his  cap  quick  and  I 
gave  to  him  unreservedly  all  that  mj'  little 
purse  contained.     It  would  not  have  made 
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a  very  large  showing  in  American  dollars 
but  in  small  silver  pieces — English  money 
— it  seemed  quite  a  sum.  And  as  I  drop- 
ped my  last  coin  into  that  little  cap  he 
sobbed  out,  "Sir  who  shall  I  pray  for?"  I 
replied,  "I  am  a  Mormon  missionary,  my- 
self a  stranger  in  these  parts  I  have  given 
you  all  the  money  I  at  present  possess.  You 
are  welcome  to  it.  The  Lord  will  provide 
for  me," — and  so  continued  on  my  way. 

The  rain  still  kept  pouring  down  and 
the  twilight  began  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
darkness  of  night.  I  had  kept  up  a  lively 
walk  throughout  the   entire   day   without 


gate;  and  I  replied,  "Good  evening,  Sir." 
He  said,  "It's  a  very  bad  night,  have  you 
far  to  go?"  My  answer  was,  "Until  I  meet 
some  friend  who  will  give  me  lodgings." 
"Then,"  said  he,  "permit  me  to  be  that 
friend.  Come  and  lodge  with  -ne  tonight." 
I  thanked  him  and  followed  him  into  the 
house  which  was  very  plain  but  clean  and 
neat.  They  were  young  people,  and  his 
almost  girl-wife  was  somewhat  embarrassed 
and  confused  at  the  abrupt  entrance  of  a 
stranger;  but  she  took  my  umbrella  and 
hat  and  assisted  me  in  removing  me  drip- 
ping  overcoat   in   a  most  friendly  manner, 
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halting  for  anything  to  eat  but  I  felt  neither 
hungry  nor  tired  for  my  soul  (vas  filled  with 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Father,  the 
great  and  mighty  Father.  I  was  somewhat 
wet  but  not  cold  for  I  was  there  a  seni  ser- 
vant of  the  livini  God,  ministering  in  His 
name  and  by  His  authority  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  children  of  men.  The  joy  thst 
was  in  my  heart  shut  out  all  unpleasant 
surroundings. 

Just  then  I  was  almost  startled  by  the 
pleasing  salutation  of  "Good  evening.'''  On 
locking  up,  I  saw  a  gentleman  by  a  little 


while  the  husband  brought  some  of  his  own 
clothing  urging  me  to  put  them  on,  which 
I  declined  with  thanks  remarking  that  [ 
was  all  right,  removing  only  my  shoes  as 
there  was  water  in  them.  As  we  took  seats 
by  the  cheerie  glowing  fire  in  the  grate  I 
observed  in  a  cozy  spot  close  by  where  I 
sat  a  sweet  and  tiny  face  peering  out  from 
the  baby  wrappings  of  a  cradle-bed;  and 
bending  over,  I  blessed  the  slumbering  dar- 
ling and  complimented  the  young  mother. 
This  seemed  to  please  them  so  much  that 
I  was  master  of  the  situation. 
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I  then  informed  theua  who  I  was  and 
where  I  had  been  and  how  I  came  to  be 
there — that  I  hailed  from  America;  that  I 
had  a  pleasant  home  of  my  own  a  loving 
wife  and  sweet  babes  in  the  beautiful  city 
of  Salt  Lake  far  away  in  the  west  toward 
the  setting  sun;  that  I  had  left  all  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Lord  through  an  organized 
priesthood  or  church  authority  which  we 
as  a  people  acknowledged  to  be  divine. 
On  this  wise  I  told  them  a  little  story  about 
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the  restoration  of  the  everlasting  gospe' 
through  the  glorious  and  heavenly  mission 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith;  told  them  of 
the  grievous  wrongs  that  had  been  inflict- 
ed upon  him  and  his  followers  through  the 
ignorance  and  wilful  wickedness  of  many 
people.  I  told  them  of  the  great  prosperity 
and  present  status  and  prophetic  prospects 
of  the  followers  of  that  prophet  in  their 
present  homes  in  the  rich  and  fair  valleys 
of  Utah.     I  also  explained  to  them  the  na- 


ture of  my  own  mission  in  Scotland,  in  all 
of  which  they  seemed  deeply  interested.  I 
also  by  way  of  introducing  my  financial 
circumstances  related  to  them  the  little  in- 
cident of  the  afternoon  of  my  meeting  with 
the  poor  miner  from  Coatbridge  and  how  I 
had  given  him  every  penny  in  money  that 
I  had  upon  my  person  with  the  remark  that 
the  Lord  would  provide  for  me.  Then  I 
added  with  a  little  laugh,  "He  hasn't  dis- 
appointed me,  has  He?" 

The  young  wife  during  the  recital  of  my 
somewhat  pathetic  story  seemed  greatly 
moved  and  was  compelled  to  turn  away  to 
conceal  her  emotion.  The  husband  listened 
in  mute  astonishment  and  when  I  had 
ceased  speaking  he  stood  up  and  exclaimed 
with  much  feeling, "That  explains  all;  that 
explains  all." 

Continuing,  he  said,  "We  were  sitting 
here  by  the  fire,  my  wife  and  I,  conversing 
together  and  talking  of  the  terrible  bad 
weather  (as  he  called  it)  when  something 
said  to  me  as  if  a  human  voice  had  spoken, 
"Go  to  the  gate,  and  the  first  person  that 
comes  along  invite  him  into  your  house 
and  take  good  care  of  him  for  the  night." 
I  was  so  impressed  that  without  saying  a 
word  to  my  wife  I  hastened  to  the  gate. 
You  came  along;  you  know  the  rest." 

A  dainty  little  supper  was  spread  for  me 
and  a  comfortable  bed  prepared  and  as  the 
time  had  slipped  away  almost  unperceived 
by  us  until  a  late  hour  was  reached  we  re- 
tired for  the  night,  my  soul  praising  the 
Lord.  Mr.  Gray,  as  the  gentleman  was 
called,  was  employed  at  a  railway  station 
some  distance  off  and  was  out  eaily  the 
following  morning.  I  also  was  moving 
around  in  good  time  being  desirous  of  con- 
tinuing my  journey.  Breakfast  being  par- 
taken of,  I  was  ready  to  leave.  In  thank- 
ing the  good  lady  for  her  kindness,  she 
quietly  said,  "Please  come  again,  you  will 
be  welcome."  Mr.  Gray  also  as  he  shook 
me  warmly  by  the  hand  repeated,  "Yes, 
come  again,  the  latch  string  will  always  be 
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on  the  outside  to  you, and  tbebest  we  have 
at  your  service.    Good  by." 

My  next  poinl  of  destination  was  Arbroth 
where  there  was  a  small  branch  of  the 
Church  under  the  presidency  of  Elder  David 
Burst.  Some  of  my  experiences  while 
there,  if  written,  would  read  stranger  than 
a  fairy  tale.  After  tarrying  a  few  days  in 
that  vicinity,  I  continued  on  to  Dundee 
where  there  was  another  nice  branch  of  the 
Church,  presided  over  by  Elder  David 
Matheson  and  where  I  received  every  kind- 
ness possible  in  a  most  liberal  manner. 
After  a  brief  sojourn,  partaking  of  the  love 
and  hospitality  of  the  Saints  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, I  took  train  direct  for  the  City  on 
the  Clyde. 


After  an  absence  of  some  seven  weeks, 
I  reached  my  little  room  114  Naburn  Street, 
southside,  Glasgow,  rejoicing  in  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord  and  in  the  testimony  of 
His  Holy  Spirit,  that  He  liveth  and  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  very  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God,  and  the  Savior  and 
the  Redeemer  of  all  earth's  sons  and  daugh- 
ers;  that  Mormonism  (so-called)  is  the 
Everlasting  Gospel  and  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  all  who  believe;  that  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  was  sent  of  God  and 
his  divine  mission  a  benediction  and  bless- 
ing unto  all  who  accept  and  obey — yea, 
even  the  blessing  of  everlasting  life  in  the 
celestial  kingdom  of  the  Father  where  God 
and  Christ  dwell.     Amen. 

Ramilion  Q.  Park. 
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VI. 
THE  NEW  SCRIBE. 

N  what  fa  slender  and  brittle 
thread  are  sometimes  the  most 
tremendous  weights  suspend- 
ed! 

The  district  school  had  been 
without  a  teacher  for  some 
time,  and  therefore  the  trustees  were  get- 
ting rather  anxious.  No  one  having  ap- 
plied for  the  vacant  place  they  had  hunted 
high  and  low;  for  schoolmasters  in  Western 
New  York  State  were  not  so  .plentiful  as 
they  are  now,  there  and  elsewhere.  At 
last,  in  the  latter  part  of  that  melancholy 
'"eleventh  hour"  they  heard  of  a  young 
man  named  Lyman  Cowdery,  who  lived 
about  ten  miles  away  and  who  would 
probably  take  the  school.  So  they  visited 
him  as  soon  as  possible  and  induced  him 
to  accept  the  position  of  schoolmaster  at 
Manchester. 

But  the  bird  was  not  really  in  the  hand, 
after  all.      Indeed,  you  could   hardly   say 


that  it  was  even  in  the  bush, however  things 
might  look;  it  was,  in  truth,  soaring  so 
high  in  the  blue  that  you  could  scarcely 
get  a  sight  of  it.  For  one  evening,  after 
the  day  for  opening  the  school  had  been 
delayed  expressly  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  Mr.  Cowdery,  he  made  his  appearance 
only  to  say  that  circumstances  had  arisen 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  take 
the  school  that  winter.  He  had  a  brother, 
however,  he  said  who  wanted  to  teach  it, 
and  who,  he  doubted  not,  would  prove 
capable.  So  this  brother  was  engaged,  in 
default,  mind  you.  merely  of  any  one  else 
to  take  the  school. 

Thus  did  Oliver  Cowdery  come  to  live  in 
the  district  where  his  life-work  lay  immed- 
iately to  hand,  only,  he  did  not  know  it  at 
the  time,  or  even  dream  that  it  was  there. 

The  new  schoolmaster,  though,  was  not 
really  a  schoolmaster  at  all.  He  had  been 
a  clerk  in  a  store.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Lyman  Cowderj'  had  told  this  to  the  trust- 
ees, but  very  likely  it  would  have  made 
no  difference  to  them  if  he  had, because  as 
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long  as  they  needed  a  teacher  and  as  long  as 
Oliver  had  education  enough  to  undertake 
the  place,  what  did  it  matter,  anyway? 
Besides,  in  those  days  people  were  not  gen- 
erally so  particular  about  the  schooling  of 
their  children  as  they  are  today.  There 
were  no  normal  schools  then,  where  teach- 
ers could  be  specially  trained  in  the  pro- 
fession. In  fact,  almost  anyone  who  had 
himself  been  to  school  could  get  a  place 
instructing  the  children,  as  we  may  learn 
by  looking  closely  into  the  records  of  those 
bygone  days. 
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Oliver  Cowdery,  however,  so  far  as  we 
may  learn,  was  as  well  educated  as  the 
average  school  teacher  of  that  period.  He 
had  learned  to  read  quite  well,  to  write  a 
hand  you  could  read  off  with  tolerable 
ease,  and  to  impart  the  rules  of  grammar 
and  spelling,  and  of  course  his  character 
was  above  reproach.  So  he  was  pretty 
well  prepared  for  the  important  task  of 
leading  the  children  along  the  path  of 
knowledge,  and  the  trustees  had  little 
reason  to  hesitate  when  his  name  was  pre- 
sented by  his  brother  Lyman. 

We    cannot    tell    at    this   date    whether 


Oliver  was  a  good  schoolmaster  or  not,  as 
the  term  went  in  those  days — whether  he 
spired  the  rod  and  spoiled  the  child,  or 
whether  he  applied  the  birch  with  con- 
scientious regard  for  the  future  welfare  of 
the  boyd.  But  this  we  do  know  with  a 
great  deal  of  certainty:  that  there  was 
something  on  his  mind  in  those  Man- 
chester times,  that  weighed  a  thousand 
times  more  heavily  than  teaching  the 
school  how  to  spell,  and  write,  and  do 
sums  in  arithematic.  And  good  it  is  for 
you  and  me  that  it  was  so;  though  gener- 
ally speaking,  it  is  not  a  proper  thing  for 
teachers  to  divide  their  attention. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  district  school- 
masters wandered  about  from  place  to 
place  even  more  than  they  do  now.  You 
couldn't  tell  one  year  who  was  going  to 
have  a  particular  school  the  next  year.  It 
might  be  Mr.  Johnston  from  a  neighboring 
town,  but  it  was  just  as  likely  to  be  Mr. 
Swan  who  lived  in  the  adjoining  state. 
You  couldn't  tell  anything  about  it— any 
more  than  you  can  nowadays  in  a  good 
many  parts  of  the  great  West — the  more's 
the  pity.  And  then,  too,  whether  it 
was  Johnston  or  Swan,  he  had  to  have  a 
place  to  stay  while  he  taught  school. 

Now,  a  teacher  today  whose  home  is  not 
in  the  place  where  he  teaches  always  hires 
board  and  lodging  at  some  '*/(*  house. 
But  this  was  not  the  case  at  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of.  Instead,  he  boarded  with 
those  who  sent  children  to  his  school,  and 
he  stayed  with  each  family  a  short  or  a 
long  time,  according  as  they  had  few  or 
many  children  going  to  school.  If  at  one 
place,  for  instance,  there  were  six  children, 
he  stayed  there  just  six  times  as  long  as  he 
did  at  a  place  where  there  was  only  one 
child.  This  "boarding  round"  as  it  was 
called,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  teach- 
er got  such  a  small  amount  of  money  for 
his  services,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  with  children  paid  direct  to  the 
teacher,    instead    of    doing  so   indirectly. 
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through  taxes,  as  at  present.  That  is  to 
say,  a  father  paid  a  certain  amount  to  the 
"master"  for  every  child  he  sent  to  school, 
instead  of  having  part  of  the  taxes  he  pays 
to  the  state  go  towards  supporting  the 
schools,  as  is  done  today. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Oliver  Cowdery 
lived  while  he  was  at  Manchester.  He 
stayed  now  with  this  fimily, now  with  that, 
till  he  had  made  the  round;  and  then  maybe 
he  would  do  it  all  over  again,  if  in  the 
meantime  the  parents  had  decided  to  have 
their  children  go  to  school  longer  than 
;they  had  at  first  intended. 


THE  prophet's  second  sckibe. 

That  was  the  winter  of  1828-9.  You 
may  remember  that  there  had  been  a  great 
stir  in  the  neighborhood  of  Manchester 
Dver  'the  rumor  that  Joseph  Smith  had 
found  some  gold  plates.  You  may  re- 
member, too,  that  it  was  on  account  of  this 
stir  over  him  that  the  Prophet  went  to 
Harmony.  All  this  time  that  Oliver  spent 
at  Manchester  Joseph  lived  at  Harmony, 
so  that  these  two  young  men  did  not  meet 
at  all.  But  the  rumor  concerning  the 
Record  of  the  Nephites  ran  about  from  ear 


to  ear,  so  that  that  was  what  Mr.  Cowdery 
heard  on  every  hand.  "Joe  Smith  and 
the  gold  plates!  Joe  Smith  and  the  gold 
plates!"  people  cried  out  wherever  he  went, 
and  the  strangest  thing  about  it  all  was 
no  one  seemed  to  know  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about,  and  either  believed  himself,  or 
would  have  people  understand,  that  he 
knew  all  about  it.  Then,  too,  everybody 
had  his  own  particular  story  to  tell,  and 
this  story  was  always  different  from  every- 
body's else;  it  was  even  different  from  the 
story  that  any  one  particular  person  had 
told  last  time,  because  he  had  been  think- 
ing about  it  since  then,  and  it  had  grown 
in  his  mind.  Oliver  could  therefore  get 
neither  head  nor  tail  to  this  strange  animal 
of  gossip,  so  changeful  was  it! 

True  or  false,  though,  these  rumors  con- 
cerning the  Record  made  a  deep  impression 
on  Oliver.  He  tried  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  them  to  see  how  much  truth,  if  any, 
there  was  in  them.  Being  a  religious 
young  man,  he  knew  that  if  Joseph  Smith 
had  really  received  revelations  from  heayen, 
those  revelations  were  important  to  him, 
for  it  had  been  ages  since  the  like  had  ever 
occurred  in  the  Chtistian  world.  But  how 
was  he  to  find  out  the  truth  about  it? 

Among  the  friendships  which  he  formed 
at  Manchester  was  one  with  David  Whit- 
mer.  David,  however,  who  was  a  young 
man  about  the  same  age  as  Oliver,  did  not 
live  at  Manchester;  his  home  was  at  Fayet- 
te about  thirty  mile.-  away.  But  he  occas- 
ionally came  on  busi-ness  to  the  town 
where  the  Smiths  lived.  On  one  of  these 
visits  he  and  Oliver  met,  forming  an  attach- 
ment for  each  other  that  lasted  as  long  as 
Oliver  lived. 

Now,  it  happened  that  David  knew  a 
good  deal  about  this  story  that  was  going 
the  rounds  concerning  Joseph  Smith  and 
the  golden  Bible.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith, 
Joseph's  parents,  had  once  stopped  over- 
night at  the  Whitmer's  in  Fayette  on  their 
way  to  visit  the  Prophet  at  Harmony.      It 
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was  a  long  journey,  you  know,  and  re- 
quired three  or  four  stops  on  the  way.  And 
so  a  conversation  naturally  tooK  place 
about  the  purpose  of  their  visit  to  Har- 
mony, what  Joseph  was  engaged  in  and 
the  rest,  in  which  David  learned  the  true 
story  about  the  Nephite  Record,  or  at 
any  rate,  as  much  of  the  truth  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith  saw  fit  to  give  him. 

When,  therefore.  David  and  Oliver  met 
at  Manchester  the  two  very  naturally  con- 
versed on  the  topic  that  was  then  on  the 
'  mind  of  everyone,  and  so  David  told  his 
companion  all  that  he  knew  about  it.  But 
this,  instead  of  satisfying  Oliver,  only 
whetted  his  appetite  for  more  information 
first  hand.  His  soul  was  wrought  up  con- 
cerning Ihe  New  Dispensation  of  the  word  of 
God,  and  he  was  determined,  if  he  could, 
to  get  the  whole  truth  from  those  only  who 
knew  it,  the  Smiths  themselves.  They 
had  children  at  his  school,  and  to  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  he  would  be  at 
their  home  for  several  weeks,  he  would 
endeavor  to  win  their  confidence  so  as  to 
get  them  to  tell  him  the  whole  story  with 
their  own  lips.  How  anxiously  he  waited 
for  the  time  when  he  could  stay  with 
them! 

That  time  came,  of  course,  as  it  gener- 
ally does  to  those  who  wait.  But  Oliver 
found  it  harder  than  he  expected  to  get  the 
confidence  of  the  Smiths,  or,  at  any  rate, 
enough  of  it  to  warrant  their  narration  of 
their  marvelous  story.  Once  or  twice  they 
had  been  too  eager  to  trust  people  and  had 
suffered  in  consequence.  So  you  cannot 
blame  them  even  if  they  were  over-cau- 
tious with  Oliver.  At  last,  however,  he 
won  their  entire  confidence,  proved  to 
them  his  earnestness  and  anxiety  on  the 
subject,  and  got  a  detailed  recital  of  the 
heavenly  manifestations  to  their  son 
.Joseph.  How  he  rejoiced  over  the  narra- 
tion! and  how  his  soul  yearned  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  same  divine  work  that  Joseph 
was  called  to  do. 


To  hear,  or  read,  of  some  one's  receiv- 
ing revelations  from  God,  and  to  know  that 
those  revelations  are  true,  and  not  made 
up,  are  two  very  different  things.  Oliver 
had  listened  with  great  interest,  almost 
with  rapture,  to  the  simple  story  told  him 
by  the  Smiths,  and  he  believed  in  his 
heart  that  they  were  telling  the  truth.  But 
he  did  not  know  that  they  were.  And  it 
was  so  important  for  him  to  know.  As  he 
listened,  day  after  day,  to  the  ridicule  and 
unbelief  of  the  neighbors,  there  often  came 
to  him  some  very  grave  doubts  as  to  whether 
these  revelations  of  Joseph's  were  true, 
however  true  they  might  look.  Oliver's 
disposition  was  such  that,  once  he  heard  a 
thing,  he  could  not  rest  till  he  found  out 
whether  it  was  true  or  not.  So  he  deter- 
mined to  know  the  truth  of  this  story 
concerning  the  golden  Bible. 

One  night,  after  going  to  his  own  room 
to  rest,  he  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  the 
Lord  to  show  him  whether  or  not  Joseph 
had  really  had  these  visions  and  revela- 
tions. Very  likely  the  experience  that 
the  family  claimed  for  Joseph  in  the  first 
vision  led  Oliver  to  ask  the  Lord.  H,  he 
must  have  thought,  the  Prophet  had  re- 
ceived light  from  the  Lord,  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  not.  So  he  prayed. 
He  prayed  for  a  long  time.  Evidently, 
though,  his  faith  was  not  so  strong  as  the 
faith  of  Joseph  had  been,  for  there  was  no 
answer.  He  kept  on,  however,  believing 
that  God  would  answer  his  prayer.  Al- 
most the  whole  night  he  prayed.  At  last 
there  came  into  his  soul  a  perfect  joy  and 
peace,  a  holy  calm  which  he  had  never 
before  enjoyed.  He  was  happy  beyond 
expression.  This,  then,  was  the  way  in 
which  the  Ivord  answered  his  pleadings  for 
the  truth.  He  felt  certain  now  that  the 
work  was  of  God,  and  there  was  no  further 
doubt  as  to  what  he  should  do. 

In  the  morning,  when  he  went  into  tht 
dining  room  for  breakfast  he  said  to  Mrs. 
Smith — 
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"Mother,  as  soon  as  school  closes  the 
end  of  this  month,  I'm  going  to  Harmony 
to  help  Joseph  translate  the  Record." 

"I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it,  Oliver,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Smith.  "Joseph  certainly 
needs  some  one  to  write  for  him,  and  who 
could  do  it  better  than  our  schoolmaster?" 

I  don't  know  that  I  can  do  it  better  than 
anybody  else,  but  I  want  to  do  my  share, 
if  I  can,  in  helping  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

Oliver  was  about  to  tell  Mrs.  Smith  how 
he  knew  it  was  the  Lord's  work,  but  he 
thought  he  would  better  not.  His  manifes- 
tation was  different  from  what  Joseph's 
had  been,  and  she  might  not  think  it 
genuine    or  very  satisfactory. 

The  school  closed  on  the  last  of  March. 
And  on  the  second  of  April,  Oliver  was  on 
his  way  to  Harmony  with  Samuel  Smith, 
Joseph's  brother,  who  was  taking  some 
provisions  to  the  Prophet. 

On  their  way  they  stopped  at  Dayid 
Whitmer's,  at  Fayette.  When  David 
learned  that  Oliver  was  going  to  see  Joseph 
he  was  glad.  He  had  never  seen  Joseph 
himself,  although  he  had  Ijeard  a  great 
deal  about  him,  and  believed  in  his  divine 
mission;  and  he,  too,  was  anxious  to  know 
whether  the  Prophet  really  had  any  gold 
plates. 

"When  you  get  to  Harmony,"  David  said 
to  Oliver,  "I  want  you  to  write  to  me. 
Tell  me  everything  you  see,  and  how  you 
feel  concerning  Mr.  Smith's  divine  calling 
— whether  he  has  any  or  not." 

Oliver  promised,  and  thtn  resumed  his 
trip  with  Samuel. 

It  was  the  evening  of  April  oth,  as  the 
two  reached  the  little  farm  which  Joseph 
had  purchased  from  his  father-in-law.  The 
sun  was  just  going  down,  and  the  two 
travelers  were  almost  worn  out  with  their 
day's  journey.  But  even  though  Oliver 
was  tired  he  and  Joseph  sat  up  till  late 
that  first  night  talking  over  the  visions 
which  Joseph  had  received.  They  were 
satisfied    with     each    other — Oliver    that 


Joseph  was  a  true  Prophet  of  the  Lord, 
and  Joseph  that  Oliver  had  been  sent  of 
God  to  help  in  the  work  of  translation. 

Only  one  day  was  permitted  to  pass  be- 
fore the  young  men  began  their  divine 
task.  You  very  likely  remember  that 
Joseph  and  Martin  had  translated  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  pages  of  manuscript, 
and  also  that  Martin  had  lost  all  of  it,  so 
that  the  part  which  they  had  gone  over  was 
as  good  as  not  translated.  Hence,  when 
the  Prophet  and  Oliver  took  up  the  work, 
they  had  to  begia  all  over  again,  only,  they 
began  on  what  are  called  the  "small 
plates"  instead  of  on  that  part  which  had 
been  lost.  This  was  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  Lord  to  Joseph  through  the 
Urim  and  Thummim;  for  He  told  him  that 
those  who  had  stolen  (he  manuscript  had 
changed  it  and  that  when  the  part  was 
translated  again  they  would  declare  that 
Joseph  could  not  translate  twice  alike;  and 
thus  they  would  try  to  frustrate  the  work  of 
God. 

A  few  days  after  they  began  the  transla- 
tion, the  Lord  gave  a  revelation  to  Joseph 
and  Oliver,  in  which  something  was  said 
which  gave  Oliver  additional  testimony 
that  Joseph  was  a  prophet.  This  revela- 
tion is  recorded  in  section  6  of  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants,  and  you  may  read  it 
all  if  you  wish,  It  seems  that  Oliver  was 
anxious  for  more  evidence  of  Joseph's 
divine  cabling.  And  the  Lord  said  this  to 
him  in  the  revelation: 

"\'erilj',  verily  I  say  unto  you,  if  you 
desire  a  further  witness,  cast  your  mind 
upon  the  night  that  you  cried  unto  me  in 
jour  heart,  that  you  might  know  concern- 
ing the  truth  of  these  things.  Did  I  not 
speak  peace  to  your  mind  concerning  the 
matter?  What  greater  witness  can  you 
have  than  from  God?  And  now,  behold, 
you  have  received  a  witness,  for  I  have 
told  you  things  which  no  man  knoweth, 
have  you  not  received  a  witness?" 

After  this   revelation  Oliver  told  Joseph 
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of  the  night  in  which  he  pleaded  with  the 
Lord  for  a  knowledge  whether  or  not 
Joseph  was  sent  of  God.  So  this  increased 
his  faith,  because  he  was  sure  that  Joseph 
had  no  way  of  knowing  about  that  night 
other  than  by  revelation. 

For  several  months  the  two  young  men 


worked  hard  and  continuously  at  the  trans- 
lation. They  received  a  number  of  revela- 
tions during  this  time.  There  was  con- 
siderable opposition,  too,  which  grew  till 
they  were  forced  to  leave  Harmony.  But 
Oliver  remained  with  Joseph  till  the  Book 
of  Mormon  was  translated  and  published. 
John  Henry  Evans. 


T  MATTERS  NOT. 


It  matters  not  if  few  our  years, 

Or  if  our  days  be  many; 
It  matters  not  if  we  hoard  wealth, 

Or  dire  our  need  for  a  penny. 
It  matters  not  our  outward  show, 

Nor  if  our  garb  be  scanty; 
It  matters  not  our  dwelling  place — 

A  palace  or  a  shanty; 


It  matters  not  if  great  our  part, 

Our  portion  or  our  power, 
Or  if  secluded  we  exist. 

As  some  lone  forest  flower; 
It  matters  not  where  waits  our  bed, 

When  life's  parade  is  ended, — 
If  finished  well  is  every  task. 

No  wrongs  left  unamended. 

Sarah  E.  Mitton. 
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II. 

/«N  "ANDERSEN"  FAIRY  TALE. 

HE  next  move,  the  Sunday 
School  workers  stopped  for 
rest  and  lunch  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  creek  that  came 
from  the  hills  over  which  they 
had  just  crossed.  The  weath- 
er was  still  warm,  and  the  rest  this  time 
in  the  shade  of  an  overhanging  cliff,  was 
much  needed  both  by  the  animals!  and 
the  travelers- 
It  was  Sister  Gertrude's  turn  to  tell  a 
story. 

"We  don't  want  any  preaching  today," 
remarked  Lee,  as  he  with  studied  care 
brought  cushions  for  the  story  teller;  "it's 
too  warm  for  anything  heavy." 

"What  a  dear  man  you  are,"  replied 
Sister  Gertrude  as  she  lay  back  "on  the 
cushions  and  closed  her  eyes.  "I  could 
go  to  sleep  easily." 


"It's  your  turn  to  talk,  and  ours  to 
sleep,"  said  Sister  Brown. 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments, 
all  waiting  for  the  story  teller  to  begin. 

"It's  a  fairy  tale,"  she  said. 

"What?"  exclaimed  Lee.  "Fairytales 
are  for  children." 

"Well, "replied  Sister  Gertrude, "sit  right 
down  here  then  and  listen'" 

Lee  obediently  did  so.  "What  do  you 
call  it?"  he  inquired. 

"An  Andersen  fairy  tale,  of  course,  be- 
cause this  is  a  story  which  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  forgot  to  write." 

"Well,  go  ahead." 

"Once  upon  a  time,"  began  Sister  Ger- 
trude, "there  lived  in  the  country  of  Den- 
mark a  man  whose  name  was  Hans  Han- 
sen. This  may  not  be  such  astonishing 
news  to  you  people,  but  as  this  is  a  fairy 
tale,  I  have  to  begin  it  in  that  way.'' 

"I  thought,"  interrupted  Brother  Miles, 
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"that  our  stories  should  be  founded  on 
facts.     Wasn't  that  the  agreement?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Sister  Gertrude. 
"Isn't  it  a  fact  that  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Hans  Hansen  lived  in  Denmark?  What 
more  do  you  want?" 

Brother  Miles  said  nothing;  Lee  looked 
sideways  at  him  and  laughed. 

"Besides,"  continued  the  story  teller,  "I 
have  a  great,  big  piece  of  fact  on  which  to 
found  my  story.  You  all  remember  that 
big,  lone  mountain  o  f  rock  which  stands 
out  of  and  away  from  the  point  of  the 
mountain  which  we  passed  last  even- 
ing.    The  Pun  was  just  setting   when  we 


.^..■.. J:.Ilt„.,.^„„.i,. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  HAD  COME  TO  THEM 

drove  past,  and  there  was  a  red  tinge 
on  the  side  of  the  cliff  that  looked  beauti- 
ful to  me.  You  recollect  that  there  was  a 
level  space  of  two  or  three  acres  on  the  top 
of  the  rock.  A  few  trees  stood  against  the 
sky,  and  there  was  grass  there  also-  Well, 
every  time  I  pass  that  place  this  story 
comes  to  me. 

"Hans  Hansen  and  his  wife  lived  in 
Denmark.  They  were  an  elderly  couple 
without  children.  For  many  years  they 
had  been  faithful  Latter-day  Saints,  and 
the  Elders  who  traveled  through  the  sec- 
tion of  country  where  they  lived  were 
always  well  treated  and  entertained. 


"Brother  Hansen  was  a  farmer.  He 
owned  ten  acres  of  land.  Now  this,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  would  have  been 
enough  to  support  the  old  man  and  his 
wife  very  well,  but  his  land  was  very  poor. 
Most  of  it  was  a  marsh,  where  nothing  but 
reeds  would  grow.  It  was  therefore  a  con- 
tinual struggle  for  the  two  to  live. 

"After  a,  time  they  became  somewhat 
disconsolate  with  what  they  had.  They 
were  not  saving  enough  money  they 
thought,  and  they,  together  with  all  good 
Church  members  in  the  land  of  Denmark, 
looked  with  longing  J^eyes  westward  to- 
wards the  land  of  Zion. 

"One     evening  I  Brother 
Hansen  and  his  wife  retired 

earlier_than  u^ual.  They 

had  worked  hard  all  day  in 
the  field  and  were  very  tired. 
The  night  threatened  to  be 
stormy. 

'The  cow  is  out  in  the 
pasture,'  said  Karen — ^that 
was  the  wife's  name — as  she 
stuck  her  head,  with  night 
cap  already  on,  out  of  the 
window,  'had  we  not  better 
bring  her  into  the  stable?' 

"Hans  put  his  head  out 
by  his  wife's,  looked  at  the 
cow  quietly  feeding  in  the 
pasture,  and  then  up  into  the  sky.  'No,' 
said  he,  'let  her  eat  the  gieen  grass  all 
night,  and  we  shall  have  more  milk  in  the 
morning.' 

"But  Karen  grumbled  so  much  as  she 
went  to  bed  that  they  both  forgot  to  say 
their  prayers.  The  storm  came  on,  gently 
at  first,  and  then  with  more  energj';  but 
Hans  and  Karen  did  not  hear  it  because 
they  were  fast  asleep. 

"Suddenlv,  towards  morning,  they  were 
awakened  by  a  terrible  noise.  The  storm 
had  become  a  hurricane.  The  lightning 
flashed  and  the  thunder  rolled.  Their 
little   house   rocked   in  the  wind.      Then 
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there  was  a  terrible  crash,  as  though  the 
end  of  the  world  had  come,  and  the  earth 
was  about  to  pass  away  amid  smoke  and 
fire  and  whirlwind,  Hans  and  Karen  were 
terror-stricken,  and  could  do  nothing  but 
await  with  fright  what  might  come  to 
them. 

"Then  the  shaking  of  the  earth  ceased, 
and  when  the  dawn  came  they  looked  out 
of  the  window  to  see  if  the  cow  was  still 
in  the  pasture.  There  was  neither  cow 
nor  pasture  to  be  seen,  but  a  wonderful 
sight  met  their  gaze.  Their  low  lying, 
level  land  had  become  a  mountain.  With- 
in a  few  rods  of  the  house  a  steep  cliS 
arose.  Hans  and  Karen  could  not  un- 
derstand whether  they  had  been  trans- 
ported to  some  mountain  or  some  moun- 
tain had  come  to  them. 

"With  trembling  haste  they  dressed 
and  went  out.  The  mountain  had  come 
to  them.  About  three  acres  of  their  land 
had  been  lifted  up  about  three  hundred 
feet,  but  it  seemed  to  them  half  way  to 
heaven.  As  they  gazed  in  astonishment, 
they  heard  the  bellowing  of  their  cow,  and 
soon  they  saw  her,  still  in  her  pasture,  but 
elevated  far  above  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. 

"The  neighbors  soon  came  and  stood 
around  in  speechless  wonder.  Hans  Hans- 
en's farm, not  worth  much  anyway, had  been 
altogether  ruined  by  this  upheaval.  And 
the  poor  cow — what  would  become  of  the 
cow?  This  question  was  the  chief  consid- 
sideration  of  the  awe-stricken  farmers  who 
had  gathered  to  the  wonderful  scene. 

"Karen  was  not  equal  to  the  task,  but 
Hans  with  his  neighbors  walked  around 
the  hill,  trying  to  find  a  place  where  a 
man  could  climb  up;  but  such  a  place  was 
not  easily  discovered.  The  walls  rose  in 
sheer  ascent  all  around.  The  poor  cow 
would  have  to  stay  where  she  was,  lifted 
up  into  the  air. 

"Of  course,  the  news  spread,  and  peo- 
ple came  from  far  and  near  to  see  Farmer 


Hansen's  wonderful  mountain.  You  must 
know  that  there  are  no  mountains  in  Den. 
mark,  and  therefore  this  big  hill  sticking 
up  from  the  level  land  was  a  rare  and 
strange  sight.  The  highest  point  in  Den- 
mark is  but  five  hundred  fifty  feet  above 
sea  level,  yet  they  call  it  Himmelbjerget, 
which  being  interpreted  means  Heaven 
mountain. 

"Hans  and  Karen  were  helpless.  The 
disaster  was  more  thao  they  could  sur- 
mount. The  neighbors  had  to  help  them 
in  many  ways.  By  the  aid  of  ropes  and 
ladders  one  young  fellow  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  to  milk  the  cow.  It  was 
observed,  that  when  he  reached  the  level 
space  above,  he  stood  looking  out  on  the 
country  in  great  admiration.  The  milk 
was  lowered  by  a  rope,  and  Karen  strained 
it  away  as  was  her  wont.  Hans'  predic- 
tion that  the  cow  would  give  more  milk  at 
tne  next  milking  came  true.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  day  a  number  of  men  climbed 
to  the  top,  and  by  the  aid  of  ropes  the  cow 
was  let  down  one  of  the  less  steep  inclines 
of  the  hill  to  a  place  on  the  level. 

"A  week  after  the  great  upheavel,  Elder 
Larsen,  a  Mormon  missionary,  called.  El- 
der Larsen  had  been  reared  among  the 
mountains  of  Utah,  and  to  him  this  big 
hill,  rising  abruptly  from  the  level,  was 
good  to  look  at.  Brother  and  Sister  Han- 
sen felt  bad,  but  Elder  Larsen  didn't.  He 
walked  around  the  tiill  and  looked  at  it 
with  his  Yankee  eye,  and  when  he  came 
back  to  the  heartbroken  Hans  and  Ka- 
ren, instead  of  crying  with  them,  he 
laughed  louder  than  ever. 

'What  are  you  crying  over?'  he  said. 

'Our  farm  is  ruined,'  they  answered. 
'Now  our  hopes  of  ever  getting  to  Zion  are 
gone.  We  must  go  to  the  poor  house  in- 
stead.' 

'Not  at  all,'  replied  the  missionary. 
'Your  fortune's  made.  I  '11  give  a  thous- 
and dollars  for  your  farm  with  the  hill  up- 
on it.' 
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"  'Don't  joke  with  two  old,  ruined  peo- 
Dle,'  they  said. 

'Look  here,'  said  Elder  Larsen.  'How 
many  people  come  to  look  at  your  wonder- 
ful hill  everyday?' 

'They  come  hy  the  Imndreds.' 

'Yes, and  they  tramp  down  your  grass.' 

'Yes;  they  do.' 

"  'Charge  each  of  them  ten  ore  to  come 
within  your  gate  for  a  near  view.  Yes; 
they  will  gladly  pay  that' 

"The  old  couple  looked  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  speaker. 

"  'Apd  then,'  he  continued,  'we'll  build 
a  road  around  the  hill  to  the  top  and 
transport  passengers  up  for  one  Jcrone 
each.  Half  of  Denmark  will  want  to 
see  the  view  from  the  top  of  Mans- 
bjerget,  and  you  will  be,  next  to  King 
Christian,  the  richest  man  in  the  land. 

''Hans  and  Karen  hardly  slept  that 
night.  Next  morning  they  placed  signs 
all  around  their  farm.  'Trespassers  forbid- 
den. Entrance  at  the  gate.'  And  at  that 
gate  sat  Karen  and  collected  ten  ore 
from  every  one  who  passed  through.  By 
night  she  had  her  big  purse  bulging  with 
money.  Work  on  the  roadway  was  begun 
immediately,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
it  was  finished.  A  wagon  and  two  large, 
steady  horses  were  purchased.  The  first 
load  up  gave  three  mighty  huzzas  from  the 
top  and  came  down  again  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. 

"Well,  the  papers  all  over  Denmark 
printed  something  about  the  wonderful 
Hanshjerfjet.  The  illustrated  ones  had 
pictures  of  it.  The  trafiic  to  the  hill  be- 
came so  great  that  coaches  were  run  be- 
tween the  railroad  station  and  the  hill,  a 
distance  of  three  miles.  People  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  last  it  was 
aimounced  that  the  king  himself  was  com- 
ing to  see  it. 

"The  grass  still  grew  on  the  hill.  There 
were  a  few  trees,  but  not  enough  for  shade, 
so  a  pavilion  was  built.     Then  a  restau- 


rant was  erected  and  furnished  with  the 
best.  It  was  a  most  delightful  thing  to 
sit  and  look  out  over  half  of  Denmark,  it 
seemed,  while  one  was  eating  or  drinking. 
The  Danish  flag  floated  from  a  high  pole 
at  the  centre  of  the  pavilion.  Then  a 
band  was  engaged  from  Copenhagen,  and 
there  was  music  every  afternoon  and  even- 
ing. 

"Before  summer  was  half  over  Rans- 
hjergei  had  become  the  most  famous  plea- 
sure resort  in  Denmark,  and  Hans  Hansen 
and  his  wife  Karen  had  so  much  money 
that  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
No;  they  could  not  go  to  Zion  yet  a  rrhile, 
they  said.  They  had  such  great  interests 
in  Denmark  which  needed  careful  looking 
after.  Elder  Larsen  saw  that  the  old  people 
could  not  stand  such  riches,  and  he  was 
fearful  of  them.  They  still  continued  to 
treat  him  well,  but  they  were  now  great 
folks,  and  were  so  flattered  by  other  rich 
and  great  people  that  there  was  danger  of 
their  losing  the  faith  altogether." 

"Time's  up!"  shouted  Lee.  "Come 
back  to  earth,  as  we  must  be  traveling  on." 

"Hush!"  said  Sister  Gertrude.  "You 
should'nt  break  in  on  me  so  suddenly.  I'm 
not  through." 

"You'll  have  to  hurry!"  replied  Lee,  as 
he  began  to  put  the  cushions  back  into 
the  buggy  seats. 

"Well,"  continued  thg  story  teller, 
"Hans  and  Karen  went  to  bed  one  night 
in  a  rather  unpleasant  mood.  Hans  sug- 
gested that  they  ought  to  build  a  railroad 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  take  care  of  the 
increasing  business.  Karen  did  not  favor 
it  because  of  the  great  expense.  So  they 
quarrelled,  and  forgot  to  say  their  prayers, 
though  that  was  no  uncommon  thing 
now.  The  night  came  on  stormy,  and 
when  Karen  awoke  the  next  morning  she 
awoke  Hans  by  her  loud  sneezing.  She 
had  caught  a  cold  she  said — no  wonder 
— the  window  was  open,  and  her  nightcap 
was  gone.      She  got  out  of  bed  and  went 
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to  the  window.  Looking  out,  she  saw 
her  nightcap  lying  on  the  ground.  She 
could  not  reach  it,  so  she  called  to  Hans, 
who  came  with  the  poker. 

'What  a  dream  I  had,'  said  he,  as  he 
fished  for  the  cap. 

'And  I  too,'  she  said.  'Don't  you  see 
the  cow  out  there  in  the  pasture.  She's 
all  humped  up,  nearly  frozen.  You  should 
have  put  her  in  the  stable  last  night,  as  I 
wanted  you  to.  There  won't  be  much 
milk  this  morning  after  such  a  night.  Poor 
bossy.' 

'Where's    the   hill?"    asked  Hans,  as 


he  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  shivered 
in  his  nightgown. 

'What  hill?'  asked    Karen  in  alarmed 
astonishment. 

'Why  Hansbjergef.  of  course — and  the" 
king  was  coming  next  week.' 

'Go  back  to  bed,  Hans,'  commanded 
Karen.  'That's  what  you  get  for  leaving 
the  window  open,  and  quarreling  with  your 
wife, — and    also    forgetting   to    say   your 


prayers. 


N'epM  Anderson. 
[to  be  continued  ] 
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HOW  THE  ROSE  SAW  LIFE. 

ND  now,  papa,"  said  Dorothy 
that  evening,  after  she  had 
told  about  the  visit  to  the 
hospital  and  was  in  her  fav- 
orite position  on  the  porch 
step,  while  her  parents  rested 
in  easy    chairs,   "who  is    that  young    girl 
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with   the  delicate  face  and  rings  of  golden 

hair  in  ward  D?" 

"That,  my  dear,"  her  father  replied,  "is 

Katherine   Dayne." 

"Tell  me  about  her,"  said  Dorothy.     "I 

have  fallen  in  love  with  her  sweet  face  and 

patient  smile." 

"You  are  right,  little  daughter,  her's  is 

a   beautiful    character.      Her   injury   was 

received  while  she  was  saving  the  lives  of 
two  little  children, 
during  a  fire  which  de- 
stroyed the  farm  house 
which  was  her  home. 
She  saved  the  chil- 
dren, hut  injured  her 
hips.  For  a  long  time 
we  were  afraid  the  in- 
jury was  permanent, 
but  owing  largely  to 
her  patience  and  im- 
plicit obedience  to  or- 
ders she  is  much  im- 
proved and  now  wliat 
she  needs  most  is  a 
change  of  air  and 
scene.  Since  she  has 
been    in    the  hospital 
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the  aunt  with  whom  she  lived  has  died; 
and  80,  with  the  exception  of  a  young 
brother,  the  poor  girl  is  alone  in  the 
world." 

"How  sad!"  exclaimed  Dorothy,  "no 
wonder  she  has  that  pathetic  look  on  her 
face.     I  wish  I  could  help  her." 

"You  can,  daughter,"  said  her  father; 
"get  acquainted  with  her,  and  cheer  her 
up,  you  know  how,  nurse  Dorothy,"  and 
the  look  of  love  he  gave  his  daughter  was 
good  to  see. 

Soon  after  Dorothy  went  in  the  house, 
and  her  parents  sat  an  hour  longer  talking 
of  Katherine  Dayne.  Her  parents, Dr.  Allen 


KATHERINE   DAYNE. 

told  his  wife  were  respectable,  hard-work- 
ing people,  without  much  education,  but 
ambitious  for  their  children,  Katherine  and 
Mark.  The  father,  however,  contracted 
typhoid  fever  and  died.  The  heart-broken 
wife  followed  some  few  months  afterwards, 
leaving  the  boy  and  girl  to  the  care  of  her 
sister.  This  good  woman  did  her  duty  to 
the  orphans,  keeping  them  in  school  until 
the  time  of  the  fire,  which  burned  every- 
thing they  possessed.  And  now  the  aunt 
herself  was  dead  and  the  poor  girl  recover- 
ing slowly  from  her  injuries. 

"I  am  glad  Dorothy  is  taking  an  inter- 


est in  her.''  continued  Dr.  Allen,  "she  needs 
a  friend,  and  I  had  a  little  plan  of  my 
own  of  which  I  intended  to  speak,  but 
now  I  shall  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  Doro- 
thy," with  a  smile. 

Mrs.  Allen  gently  kissed  her  husband. 
She  knew  his  generous  disposition,  and 
that  all  would  be  well  with  the  orphan  if 
Dorothy  and  her  father  combined  to  plan 
for  her  future.  "Whatever  you  think 
best,"  she  said,  and  went  thoughtfully  into 
the  house.  While  they  were  talking, 
Dorothy  was  thinking  over  the  events  of 
the  day,  and  planning  for  the  future-  "I 
shall  go  soon,  she  murmured  sleepily,  and 
her  dreams  must  have  been  pleasant,  for 
when  her  mother  softly  entered  her  room 
to  see  that  all  was  well  with  her  only 
child,  a  smile  was  on  her  lips;  and  a 
tender  light  shone  upon  the  mother's  face, 
as  she  knelt  beside  the  bed  a  moment 
before  retiring  to  her  own  room. 

Dr.  Allen  was  a  very  skillful  surgeon 
and  a  broad-minded,  charitable  gentle- 
man, who  did  much  good  in  an  unostenta- 
tious manner,  among  the  poor  and  needy 
of  the  city.  His  wife  was  a  gentlewoman 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  "Perfected 
by  suffering,"  the  doctor  often  thought,  for 
Dorothy  was  the  only  child  left  out  of  five, 
and  it  was  owing  greatly  to  her  sunny  dispo- 
sition that  she  was  not  a  spoiled  darling 
instead  of  the  lovable,  whole-souled  girl 
she  was.  Not  a  beauty  by  any  means,  as 
the  world  would  say,  but  true  as  steel,  and 
with  a  look  of  kindness  and  a  smile  for 
all,  and  Dorothy's  smile  was  beautiful. 

She  was  gifted  with  a  sweet  voice,  as 
has  been  seen,  and  little  Jimmy's  name  of 
"Bird  girl"  was  very  appropriate  <'.nd  was 
given  her  when  first  he  heard  her  sing  at 
the  hospital. 

"Open  your  mouf  and  let  me  see  the 
bird,"  he  said,  after  listening  to  a  little 
song  in  which  she  trilled  the  notes  of  a 
bird;  and  afterwards  she  was  always  the 
"Bird-girl"    to    him.     Many   a   child    had 
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forgotten  pain  and  weakness  while  she 
sang. 

The  next  time  Dorothy  went  to  the  hos- 
pital, she  carried  with  her  a  beautiful  rose 
and  putting  it  in  the  hand  of  Katherine 
Dayne,  she  bent  and  kissed  her. 

"Oh,  Miss  Allen,"  said  the  sick  girl,  how 
kind  you  are;  and  the  rose  reminds  me  of 
a  story  I  heard  while  but  a  child." 

"Tell  me,  please,"  cried  Dorothy,  "I 
love  to  hear  stories." 

Katherine  complied  in  a  low  voice: 

"Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  beautiful  gar- 
den there  grew  every  flower  that  is  known, 
and  among  them,  some  which  had  been 
brought  from  distant  places.  These  had 
been  telling  their  experiences,  and  some 
of  the  rest  grew  dissatisfied  and  wanted  to 
travel  and  see  the  world.  Among  them 
was  the  queen  of  the  garden,  a  beautiful 
rose.  "1  am  a  beauty,"  she  said,  "rich 
and  rare.  The  gardener  said  so  to  the 
master,  and  the  master  agreed  with  him, 
for  I  heard  him  say  I  was  fit  for  a  queen 
to  wear  upon  her  heart,  and  as  a  breeze 
passed  by  at  that  moment,  the  rose  raised 
her  head  in  a  haughty  manner. 

"Just  then  a  plain,  old-fashioned  lark- 
spur nodded  sharply  and  said,  "Well,  Miss 
Rose,  is  that  fate  so  desirable?  You 
would  soon  wither  and  die." 

"Well,"  said  the  rose,  "I  should  at  least 
have  seen  something  of  life." 

"Dear  rose,"  said  a  pretty  white  lily 
growing  near  by,  "why  not  be  content? 
The  flowers  look  up  to  you  on  your  long 
stem,  the  sun  kisses  you,  the  breeze  ca- 
resses you,  the  birds  sing  to  you,  the  bees 
love  you,  the  butterflies  rest  lightly  upon 
you,  while  the  dew  keeps  you  fresh  and 
beautiful;  what  more  should  you  want?" 

I  want  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  see 
life,"  protested  the  rose,  and  the  lily  sighed 
faintly." 

Just  then  the  young  master  came  along 
and  with  a  glance  around  the  garden,  he 
took  a  sharp  knife  from  his  pocket.      The 


lily  shuddered,  and  the  carnation  hung 
her  head.  The  rose,  however,  held  her 
head  proudly,  and  in  another  moment, 
with  a  quick  movement  of  the  knife,  she 
was  in  the  young  man's  hand. 

"  'Fit  for  a  queen,  my  beauty,'  he  said 
gaily;  'and  to  my  queen  you  shall  go,  to 
whisper  of  my  love  as  you  rest  upon  her 
heart,'  and  he  smiled. 

"The  rose  was  put  carefully  in  a  box 
and  sent  a  short  distance,  and  the  little 
breeze  followed  the  messenger  and  saw  her 
taken  out  by  a  beautiful  young  lady. 

'From  Charles,'  she  said  with  a  smile. 
Then  she  pinned  it  on  her  beautiful  gown, 
just  over  her  heart,  and  soon  went  to 
receive  the  giver,  who  looked  very  happy 
when  he  saw  his  rose. 

"  'Now,  said  she,  'I  shall  see  the 
world.' 

"Some  hours  later  at  a  fancy  ball,  the 
young  lady  stepped  out  on  a  balcony  with 
another  young  man,  and  the  leaves 
of  the  rose  drooped  with  sadness,  for 
as  Mr.  Charles  passed,  he  looked  very 
sorrowful,  and  the  lady  allowed  the  other 
to  tell  her  of  his  love. 

"The  lady  leaned  forward,  and  the  rose 
dropped  from  her  gown.  The  young  man 
picked  her  up  and  after  twirling  her  in 
his  fingers,  dropped  her  carelessly  over  the 
balcony,  where  she  lay  unheeded,  much  to 
her  disgust. 

"  'Am  I  to  die  like  ihis?'  she  exclaimed. 
'Is  this  to  be  the  end  of  Ime?  Is  the  life 
I  so  longed  to  see  heartless  and  cruel?' 

"But  the  breeze  fanned  her  drooping 
petals,  and  whispered,  'not  all,  dear  rose.' 

'Then  a  little  boy  who  was  trying  to 
catch  a  glimpse  inside,  saw  her  and  picked 
her  up  eagerly. 

"  'I'll  give  it  to  mother,'  he  cried,  and 
hurried  off  to  the  tenement  in  which  he 
lived.  'See,  mother,  what  a  lovely  rose! 
One  of  the  swells  dropped  it  at  the  ball,' 
and  the  tired  mother  looked  at  it,  and 
pressed  it  to  her  weary  looking  face. 
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"  'It  is  like  we  had  at  home,'  she  said; 
'put  it  in  water,  Patsey,  it  will  brighten  up 
by  morning.' 

"In  the  morning  the  rose  looked  as  well 
as  ever,  except  that  she  seemed  to  have 
lost  some  of  her  haughtiness.  The  boy'.s 
mother  looked  at  her  long  and  lovingly, 
then  she  said,  'Patsy  dear,  take  the  rose  to 
poor  little  Lucy  with  my  love,  and  I  hope 
she  will  enjoy  it  as  much  as  I  have.' 

"  'But,  mother,'  replied  Patsey,  'I  want 
you  to  have  it;  you  love  them  so  much.' 

"  'My  dear,'  she  said,  'it  has  given  me 
80  much  pleasure,  but  I  must  not  be  sel- 
fish, though  I  prize  it  for  your  sake  as  well 
as  its  own;  but  little  Susy  never  even  sees 
one,  you  know.' 

"So  he  took  the  rose  to  the  little  girl 
unwillingly,  but  when  he  saw  the  look  of 
rapture  on  the  little  cripple's  face,  he  was 
glad  he  had  brought  it,  and  when  she  said 
'•'tell  your  mother  she  is  the  best  ever  was, 
he  felt  more  than  repaid  for  the  sacrifice. 

"The  rose  was  put  into  a  cracked  cup, 
and  set  on  a  rickety  chair  by  Susy's  bed, 
and  the  child  gazed  on  her  with  delight, 
frequently  reaching  out  a  thin  hand  to 
touch  the  shining  petals. 

"  'Oh  dear,'  said  the  rose  'is  this  life?' 
and  the  breeze  said  gently  as  it  entered  the 
open  window,  'Dear  rose,  you  f.re  begin- 
ning to   live.' 

"The  next  morning  a  boy  came  in  and 
said,  'Susy,  what  do  you  think?     Johnny's 


little  sister  ie  dead,'  and,  and  Susy's  eye- 
filled  with  tears.  Her  hand  reached  out 
and  touched  the  rose.  'My  pretty  rose,' 
she  said,  "you  have  made  me  very  happy, 
and  I  love  you,  but  I  must  give  you  away, 
(iood-bydear  rose.' 

"She  gave  her  to  the  boy,  and  told  him 
to  ask  his  mother  to  place  her  in  the  hand 
of  the  dead  child.  So  the  rose  was  carried 
to  a  room  even  more  shabby  than  the  last, 
and  when  the  message  was  delivered,  the 
weeping  mother  kissed  it,  and  placed  it  in 
the  little  child's  hand,  saying,  'I  just 
wished  I  had  a  flower  for  her,  and  her  tears 
fell  on  it. 

"The  poor  rose  lying  still  and  chilled 
in  the  cold  hand,  thought  humbly  of  the 
peaceful  garden,  and  longed  to  be  home 
again,  and  sighing  sadly  said,  'And  so  this 
is  life  in  the  great  world!' 

"The  little  breeze  said,  'Dear  rose,  be 
comforted,  you  have  given  happiness  to 
others  and  have  cheered  sad  hearts.' 
And  so  the  beautiful  rose  was  buried  with 
the  little  child,  and  was  seen  no  more,  but 
she  had  not  lived  in  vain." 

As  Katherine  finished  the  story  a  nurse 
wheeled  a  chair  to  her  bedside,  and  invited 
her  to  take  her  first  ride  in  the  corridor. 

The  two  girls  exchanged  delighted 
glances,  and  Dorothy  went  to  visit  Jimmj-, 
who  received  her  with  a  shout  of  welcome. 

Annie  Malin. 
[to  be  continued.] 


EXULTATION. 


The  day  an  invitation  is 

To  bathe  myself  in  blue. 
To  cleave  as  with  a  swimmer's  arms 

The  radiancy  through. 

What  lies  beyond,  what  lies  behind. 

What  stretches  every  side? 
The  wind  is  growing  populous. 

The  air  is  deified. 

Things  touch  me,  now  the  blue's  alive, 
feel  the  whir  of  wings, 


And  little  clouds  go  flying  by 
On  pilgrim  wanderings. 

I  drink  the  very  color  where 

The  West  has  tilled  his  cup; 
The  dizzy  stars  look  down  at  me, 

The  staring  world  looks  up. 

A  vagabond  in  scarlet  rags, 

A  lost  leaf  in  the  air, 
A  reckless,  eager,  joyous  thing 

The  wind  blows  everywhere. 

IMari/  Eastwood  A'ne*e?s. 


LETTERS  TO  MY  BOY. 


My  Dear  Son:  — 

You  often  hear  of  loyalty  to  the  govern- 
ment and  its  value  to  the  citizenship  of 
every  man  and  woman  in  our  country. 
True  loyalty  finds  satisfaction  and  even 
joy  in  sacrifice.  It  exalts  the  interests  of 
the  country  above  that  of  the  individual, 
and  creates  a  national  ideal  to  which  men 
are  devoted  and  attached.  Against  the 
criticism  and  attacks  of  foreigners  every 
loyal  citizen  is  ready  with  the  best  defense 
he  can  make.  The  government  of  course, 
is  not  perfect,  and  its  administration  may 
leave  much  to  be  wished  for,  and  yet  a  pa- 
triotic citizen  is  always  ready  with  a  de- 
fense or  an  explanation  when  the  institu- 
tions of  his  country  are  belittled.  It  is  a 
sort  of  domestic  affair,  whose  reputation 
we  feel  bound  to  uphold  because  our  own 
reputations  are  inseparably  associated 
with  it. 

Now,  there  is  another  kind  of  loyalty 
that  is  the  source  of  a  similar  satisfaction 
and  joy,  and  which  calls  for  sacrifice  very 
often.  That  is  family  loyalty.  Besides 
the  love  that  one  should  have  for  father 
and  mother,  and  for  brothers  and  sisters, 
every  man's  reputation  is  moro  or  less 
bound  up  in  the  reputation  of  his  family. 
If  the  family  suffers  in  character,  he  like- 
wise suffers;  and  a  man  in  part  is  meas- 
ured by  family  associations, and  the  general 
character  of  parents,  as  well  as  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  enters  into  the  estimation 
which  people  have  for  every  man  or  wo- 
man. You  may  not  always  agree  with 
your  brothers  and  sisters,  you  may  not 
endorse  their  conduct  in  life,  but  you 
should  refrain  from  assuming  the  attitude 
of  judge  towards  them.  Your  part  is  more 
that  of  an  attorney  in  their  behalf.  The  good 
that  is  in  a  man,  be  it  little  or  mucli,  is 
best  known,  as  a  rule,  to  those  within  the 
family  circle,  and  a  man  is  entitled  to 
have  his  good  as  well    as   his   evil  deeds 


known.  Those  outside  the  family  will  be 
quick  enough  to  criticize  or  find  fault,  and 
men  are  often  so  partizan  that  things  are 
either  wholly  right  or  wholly  wrong  to 
them.  They  are  for  or  against  absolutely. 
Excessive  judgment  or  unjust  criticism 
should  be  modified  by  the  sober  truth  in- 
herent in  every  man's  life.  It  is  then  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  such  truth  that 
every  man  is  entitled  to  a  defense. 

In  a  social  way,  every  brother  or  siscer 
is  constituted  by  the  bonds  of  individual 
as  well  as  family  love  the  attorney  in  de- 
fense of  the  rights  and  character  of  the 
family  to  which  he  belongs.  It  is  a  sort 
of  self-defense  or  self-preservation.  I  do 
not  mean  that  any  member  of  a  family 
should  be  excused  in  wrong  doing.  He 
may  need  a  reprimand,  or  even  a  punish- 
ment. He  may  well  receive  a  chastise- 
ment inflicted  by  every  member  of  his 
family;  he  may  be  put  under  the  family 
ban  so  far  as  those  outside  the  family  are 
concerned,  and  yet  be  entitled  to  a  just 
statement  in  defense  from  those  whose 
love  enables  them  to  see  the  bright  side  as 
well  as  the  dark.  It  may  often  be  asked, 
"What  can  be  said  in  defense  of  a  man's 
conduct?''  Love  has  a  right  to  speak  when 
the  judgment  is  silenced.  Men  change  the 
spirit  of  the  law  in  a  slavish  adherence  to 
its  letter.  A  noble  impartiality  is  a  divine 
attiibute  enjoyed  by  too  few  of  God's  chil- 
dren. Others  will  say  the  worst — you  say 
the  best  you  can  of  your  own.  If  you  love 
your  brothers  and  sisters,  your  love  will 
detect  the  good  that  prejudice  cannot  see. 
Let  the  character  of  your  home  and  the 
family  that  fills  it  be  sacred  to  your  honor, 
and  while  there  is  some  good  word  to  bo 
said  of  any  one  of  them,  speak  it, 

It  is  your  duty  to  conceal  and  clarify  the 
dark  places  rather  than  reveal  or  pre  - 
claim  them.  How  far  it  may  be  one's 
duty  to   go  in  making  certain  evils  public 
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as  a  warning  against  their  harm  to  others 
may  be  a  delicate"  question,  when  those 
evils  come  from  one's  own  home,  but  it 
is  certain  that  such  evils  should  be  first 
met  by  the  love  and  loyalty  that  are  found 
only  in  the  home. 

The  lesser  evils  of  life  and  the  common- 
place faults  of  humanity,  should  be  dealt 
with  by  members  of  a  family  when  de- 
tected in  parents  or  brothers  and  sisters, 
with  charity  and  allowance  akin  to  those 
with  which  we  look  upon  our  own  faults. 

Let  the  home  be  the  ideal  of  love  and 
unity.  The  brotherhood  of  man  can  never 
have  a  substantial  existence  in  the  world 
till  the  brotherhood  of  the  home  is  fairly 
realized. 


I  have  known  praise  to  reach  and 
remove  evils  that  censure  barely  touched, 
when  the  praise  was  bestowed  upon  the 
good  that  lay  side  by  side  with  the  evil 
that  had  crept  into  a  man's  life. 

Love  the  good  that  is  in  the  man  and 
you  make  it  powerful  in  removing  evil. 
Hold  up  the  family  life  as  a  worthy  example 
and  that  life  may  justify  your  lapses.  Men 
often  strive  to  attain  the  good  that  others 
attribute  to  them,  in  excess  of  what  they 
actually  possess.  Be  loyal  to  the  home, 
exalt  its  virtues  and  be  charitable  to  its 
faults.  If  the  home  be  not  just  what  it 
should  be,  repair  its  defect  by  love  and 
wisdom,  and  defend  its  character  as  long 
as  a  word  of  good  may  be  spoken  in  its  favor. 


A  TURKISH  TRANSLATION. 


While  serving  as  minister  to  Turkey, 
General  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  Ben 
Hur,  was  requested  by  Chekuk  Bey  to  tell 
how  American  children  are  raised.  General 
Wallace  said: 

We  keep  our  children  outdoors  all  the  time 
possible.  They  live  under  the  trees  and  in  the 
sunshine.  They  gather  nuts  and  wild  fruits. 
They  play  baseball  and  ride  young  horses.  They 
go  to  school  without  servants,  and  the  girls  and 
boys  study  in  the  same  classes.  The  boys  are 
taught  to  till  the  soil  or  work  in  shops  or  stores. 
The  girls  do  housework  and  fit  themselves  to 
become  wives  and  to  have  children.  The  chil- 
dren sit  at  the  same  table  with  father  and  moth- 
er. They  are  taught  to  be  polite,  and  to  love 
God. 

"That  is  very  interesting,"  said  Chekuk 
Bey,  "I  will  translate   it  to  my  secretary 


and  have  him    write    it  down." 
is  what  the  secretary  wrote: 


And  this 


American  children  are  kept  in  the  warm  sun 
all  the  time,  living  like  heathen  under  the  sky. 
They  have  trees  for  homes.  Their  food  is  nuts 
and  untamed  fruit,  which  they  eat  without  cook- 
ing. They  capture  wild  horses,  and  play  a 
strange  game  with  a  ball,  the  name  of  which 
cannot  be  given.  As  they  have  no  servants, 
they  are  sent  to  school,  and  indecently  the  boys 
and  girls  sit  in  the  same  room  and  look  upon 
each  other's  faces.  They  do  not  respect  wo- 
man. To  keep  the  boys  subject  to  their 
masters,  they  are  made  slaves,  and  work 
land,  while  the  girls  are  servants  in  kitchens 
until  they  can  work  no  more,  and  then  they  are 
married  off.  They  show  no  respect  to  father 
and  mother,  since  they  eat  with  them.  They 
love  a  strange  god, and  are  polite,  but  the  mean- 
ing of  the  last  word  is  unknown. 


THE  REGIMENT  OF  GOD. 

Every  mason  in  the   quarry,   every  builder  on  All  the  dusty  roads  of  labor  in  the  regiment  of 

the  shore,  -  God, 

Every  woodman  iu  the  forest,  every  boatman  at  March  together  toward  his  temple,  do  the  task 

the  oar,  bis  hands  prepare; 

Hewing   wood    and    drawing    water,    splitting  Honest  toil  is  holy  service,  faithful  work  is  praise 

Btones  and  clearing  sod,  and  prayer. 

Ihe  lechnical  World  Magazine . 
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WHAT  TO   READ. 

N  the  October  first  number  of 
the  JuvENHvE,  Sunday  School 
teachers  were  urged  to  encour- 
age the  cultivationof  the  read- 
ing habit  among  the  young 
people  that  come  under  their 
tuition.  A  few  reasons  were  presented 
stating  why  we  should  all  read  books.  To 
those  few  reasons  every  ambitious  teacher 
can  add  many  others  and  thus  increase  the 
strength  of  his  position.  Certainly,  it  is  a 
duty  to  direct  the  reading  of  Sundaj  School 
children.  Whatever  the  art  of  reading  may 
be  in  other  communities,  we  do  not  want 
it  to  be  a  "lost  art"  amongst  the  children 
of  the  Latter- day  Saints — the  chosen  people 
of  God. 

Yet,  in  the  matter  of  reading,  parents 
and  teachers  alike  have  in  the  past  neglect- 
ed the  children  in  a  woeful  manner.  Mr. 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  a  leading  Ameri- 
can editor  and   author,  calls  attention  to 


the  fact  that  the  selection  of  proper  read- 
ing matter  for  children  is  as  important  as 
the  selection  of  proper  food  and  clothing. 
Everj'  parent  watches  anxiously  the  eSect 
of  various  kinds  of  food  on  his  children, 
and  guards  them  jealously  against  injurious 
things.  He  clothes  his  children  with  care, 
and  protects  them  in  every  way  from  pos- 
sible bodily  harm.  In  short,  the  loving 
parent  stops  at  nothing  within  his  means 
to  provide  for  the  physical  welfare  of  his 
children.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he 
may  probably  overlook  entirely  the  develop- 
ment of  the  childrens'  soul — the  satisfying 
of  the  childrens'  craving  for  adventure  and 
their  longing  to  know  something  about  the 
world  in  which  they  live.  He  forgets  that 
the  children  have  imaginations,  and  that 
those  imaginations  have  stomachs  as  large 
and  insatiable  as  any  physical  stomachs 
and  because  the  parent,  himself,  forgets 
the  fact,  the  children  grow  up  splendidly 
developed  physically,  but  dwarfed  mental- 
ly, spiritually.  The  mental-spiritual  dwarf 
probably  becomes  a  criminal;  he  leads  in 
lawless  acts  of  mobocracy,  he  defies  the 
authority  of  both  God  and  man;  and  the 
loving  parent  wonders  why  this  child  has 
gone  astray,  who  was  so  carefullj'  fed  and 
clothed,  and  given  plenty  of  physical  exer- 
cise each  day. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject.  There  is  certain- 
ly more  to  one's  existence  than  the  mere 
physical;  and  the  something  more  needs 
care  and  development,  at  least  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  does  the  mere  physical.  But 
now  we  are  asked,  "What  shall  we  give 
our  children  to  read?'' 

That  is  certainly  an  important  question. 
While  it  is  true  in  a  general  way  that  each 
person  should  read  most  of    the    kind   of 
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literature  that  he  likes,  the  rule  is  not  en- 
tirely safe.  Through  lack  of  wise  direction, 
many  young  people  might,  while  following 
the  rule,  become  irrevocable  slaves  to  the 
worst  types  of  sensational  and  sensual  liter- 
ature. But  after  one  has  become  wisely 
set,  and  has  decided  preferences,  then,  per- 
haps, the  greater  part  of  his  reading  should 
be  in  the  field  he  has  learned  to  love. 

In  the  case  of  children,  however,  extreme 
care  muc't  be  exercised  to  direct  wisely. 
Books  that  play  upon  the  sensual  impulses 
of  young  people;  that  encourage  idleness 
and  frivolity;  that  represent  the  base  and 
the  low  as  admirable;  that  make  a  minute 
study  of  the  vices  of  society  and  the  con- 
flicts between  passions  and  duties, — are  de- 
cidedly dangerous.  They  should  never  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  young  people.  On 
the  other  hand  books  that  relate  sound  and 
wholesome  adventures;  that  give  health, 
strength  and  tone  to  the  imagination;  that 
inculcate  noble,  spiritual  ideals;  that  en- 
courage industry  and  sober-mindedness; 
that  repiesent  the  base  and  the  low  as  de- 
spicable; that  portray  the  virtues  and  the 
nobleness  of  society, — are  conducive  of 
healthy  spiritual  growth.  Such  books 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young. 

There  are  many  such  books  in  the  store- 
house of  literature.  Of  course,  no  one  can 
hope  to  read  them  all,  and  those  selected 
by  any  one  may  not  please  every  one.  It 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  select  a  list  of  books 
that  shall  be  suitable  f  jr  all  readers.  How- 
ever, in  another  part  of  this  issue,  we  eive 
a  partial  list  of  books  for  the  young.  There 
are  in  it  books  that  will  suit  everyone,  and 
books  that  will  suit  but  a  few.  In  future 
issues,  we  shall  give  other  lists,  so  that 
everyone  may  find  books  with  which  he 
will  be  pleased.  All  these  books  are,  at 
least,  of  a  wholesome  nature. 
at 
CAUSE   FOR  ALARM. 

The  ever  widening  chasm  between  labor 
and  capital  and  the  excessive  as  well  as 


frequent  demands  of  labor,  which  employ- 
ers are  resisting,  threaten  the  peace  of  so- 
(uety  and  the  stability  of  our  present  insti- 
tutions of  government.  The  frequency  of 
strikes  and  the  excesses  which  accompany 
may  deaden  the  public  conscience  and  cre- 
ate a  spirit  of  indiflerence;  but  the  dangers 
of  the  modern  struggle  between  these  great 
forces  is  taking  on  daily  a  highly  disturbing 
element.  When  the  Haywood  trial  resulted 
in  the  actjuittal  of  the  accused,  labor  or- 
ganizations manifested  a  certain  victorious 
satisfaction  which  indicated  that  the  result 
was  rather  a  fight  for  triumph  than  the  de- 
liberate determination  of  individual  guilt. 
Employers  shook  their  heads  and  predicted 
future  calamities. 

In  Belfast,  Ireland,  a  strike  recen*ly  won 
the  sympathetic  aid  of  the  constabulary 
sworn  to  keep  the  peace,  even  while  the 
strikers  were  using  mob  violence.  At  Ant- 
werp the  strikers  a  little  later  set  fire  to  the 
lumber  yards  in  which  they  had  worked. — 
These  outbursts  of  discontent  are  not  mere- 
ly excessive  and  impulsive  disagreements, 
they  are  yearly  more  and  more  the  out- 
growth of  an  increasing  hatred  between 
man  and  man.  Independent  of  the  ques- 
tion of  right  and  wrong  concerning  the 
matters  in  dispute  there  is  an  enmity  which 
increases  mutual  distrust  and  makes  har- 
mony quite  impossible. 

At  present  almost  every  day  in  the  year 
finds  a  strike  in  progress  in  some  part  of 
the  world.  The  increasing  use  of  violence 
both  to  property  and  persons  indicates  that 
law  and  order  have  less  and  less  control  of 
men's  minds,  and  that  victory  is  the  goal, 
andno  means  will  in  time  be  spared  to  ac- 
complish the  end  in  view. 

The  labor  trouble  is  today  the  most  dis- 
turbing element  in  our  whole  social  fabric, 
and  before  any  upheavals  demoralizing  and 
destructive  of  government  and  society  are 
likely  to  take  place.  The  questions  of 
mutual  fair  dealings  are  often  left  ia  the 
background  in  the  struggle  for  recognition 
and  power. 
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If  labor  agitations  succeed  in  terrorizing 
capital  and  forcing  it  from  the  legitimate 
and  normal  channels  of  industry  one  of  the 
most  frightful  panics  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed  must  be  the  result. 

What  was  a  money  stringency,  or  a 
scarcity  in  the  labor  market  will  become 
actual  starvation.  Every  day  the  great 
masses  are  becoming  more  and  more  de- 
pendent upon  the  great  industrial  corpora- 
tions of  our  country.  In  a  serious  indus- 
trial warfare  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
plunge  every  community  into  intolerable 
financial  distress.  Such  calamities  are  to- 
day one  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  If  men 
are  not  able  to  provide  against  the  hard- 
ships that  are  likely  to  overtake  them  they 
can  at  least  mitigate  their  effects  by  a 
sober  retreat  from  the  present  extravagance 
and  insane  speculations  that  are  menacing 
so  many  of  our  people,  Men's  sober  judg- 
ment should  come  to  their  rescue  in  these 
disturbing  times  which  are  sure  to  bring 
untold  suffering.  The  present  tension  is  so 
great  that  a  panic  may  come  in  a  day.  Let 
men  beware. 

m 
THE  CRY  FROM  THE  CONGO. 

"From  the  Congo  still  comes  the  piteous 
mute  appeal  of  Leopold's  miserable  slaves. 
While  the  nations  delay  to  intervene,  the 
merciless  rubber  regime  goes  on  and  the 
Congo  natives  suffer  and  die.  There  is  little 
hope  that  Belgian  annexation,  unless  su- 
pervised by  the  powers,  would  be  more 
than  a  nominal  change.  The  terms  of 
annexation  which  are  now  under  discus- 
sion in  Belgium,  leave  the  control  of  the 
Congo  still  in  Leopold's  hands.  The  ef- 
fort in  this  country  to  hasten  international 
action  and  secure  genuine  reforms  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Congo  Reform  Association, 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass-  That  as- 
sociation is  severely  in  need  of  funds  for 
immediate  use.  Though  the  prosecution 
of  a  vigorous  public  agitation  must  neces- 


sarily be  delayed  until  Belgium's  definite 
policy  becomes  more  evident,  it  is  by  all 
means  advisable  to  issue  and  distribute 
literature  dealing  with  recent  evidence  and 
pending  developments.  The  officers 
earnestly  appeal  to  the  readers  of  this 
paper  for  financial  help.  Orders  should 
be  made  payable  to  Mr.  John  Carr,  treas- 
urer." 

We  have  received  the  appeal  for  funds 
printed  above  from  the  Congo  Reform  As- 
sociation,  with  the  urgent  request  that  we 
print  it  in  the  Juvenile.  Of  course,  every- 
one has  heard  of  the  reported  terrible  con- 
ditions at  present  existing  in  the  Congo 
country.  Everyone  has  heard  something 
of  how  King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  bv  a  re- 
ported system  of  almost  incredible  cruelty 
in  the  Congo,  has  made  himself  virtually 
the  richest  man  in  the  world — a  veritable 
modern  Cro?sus.  King  Leopold  has  held 
for  many  years  extensive  possessions  in 
the  Congo  state.  He  has  developed  mam- 
moth rubber  interests  there,  and  in  order 
to  make  the  product  as  largo  as  possible 
and  the  expense  as  small  as  possible,  it  is 
reported  that  he  has  established  a  system 
of  slavery  and  punishment  without  com- 
parison in  this  world  for  diabolic  fierceness 
and  cruelty. 

For  some  time  past,  fruitless  efforts 
have  been  made  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  the  Congo.  A  commissioner's  report 
and  the  practical  conviction  of  guilt  have 
as  yet  brought  no  adequate  results.  The 
Congo  Reform  Association  is  a  humane 
administration,  with  &  purpose  to  accom- 
plish, if  possib.e,  what  has  been  accom- 
plished for  many  others,  but  what  has  as 
yet  failed  for  the  Congo.  The  cause  we 
believe  to  be  a  worthy  one. 


•'Clean  men  to  vote  us  lionest  laws 

Are  now  our  country's  need; 

Men  uncontrolled  by  human  preed, 
And  free  to  choose  the  righteous  cause." 
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CONDUCTING  RECITATIONS. 

DIFFERENCE   IN    TEACHERS. 

In  considering  a  teacher's  qualifications 
the  power  of  exciting  an  interest  in  the 
recitations  of  his  school  maj'  not  be  over- 
looked. No  man  can  be  successful  for  any 
length  of  time  without  this.  This  com- 
prises what  is  usually  implied  by  aptness 
to  teach.  All  men  have  not  this  faculty 
by  nature  in  an  equal  degree.  Some  may 
talk  for  an  hour  upon  an  interesting  topic 
in  the  presence  of  children  without  com- 
manding their  attention;  while  there  are 
others  who  can  take  even  a  common-place 
subject  and  secure  for  any  length  of  time 
all-absorbing  interest  in  every  word.  This 
difference  is  seen  in  every  grade  of  public 
speakers,  and  in  all  descriptions  of  writers; 
but  perhaps  more  strikingly  than  anywhere 
else  it  is  observable  among  teachers. 
Enter  one  school  and  you  may  notice  that 
the  scholars  are  dull  and  listless;  indiffer- 
ence sits  undisturbed  upon  their  brows;  or 
perhaps  they  are  driven  by  the  activity  of 
their  own  natures  to  some  expedient  to 
interest  themselves,  while  the  teacher  is, 
with  very  commendable  spirit,  laboriously 
— perhaps  learnedly — explaining  some  prin. 
ciple  or  fact  designed  for  their  edifica- 
tion. The  secret  is,  he  has  not  yet  learned 
to  awaken  their  attention;  he  fails  to  excite 
their  interest. 

AN    INTERESTED    SCHOOL. 

Pass  to  another  school.  A  breathless 
silence  pervades  the  room:  the  counten- 
ances of  the  children,  upturned  towards  the 
teacher,  beam  with  delight.  As  he  kindles 
into    earnestness     and     eloquence,     they 


kindle  into  responsive  enthusiasm.  When- 
ever his  eye  meets  theirs,  he  sees — he 
feels  the  glow  radiated  by  the  fire  he  is 
lighting  in  their  souls,  and  his  own  gath- 
ers new  warmth  and  enthusiasm  in  return. 
Such  a  man  is  apt  to  teach;  and  you  could 
scarcely  break  the  spell  by  which  he  holds 
his  class,  "though  you  should  give  them 
for  playthings,  shining  fragments  broken 
from  oS  the  sun." 

THE    ACCOMPLISHED    TEACHER. 

He  who  possesses  this  gift  naturally  has 
very  great  advantage  as  a  teacher  to  begin 
with.  The  ability  to  tell  well  what  he 
knows  is  of  more  consequence  to  the 
teacher  than  the  greatest  attainments  with- 
out the  power  to  communicate  them. 
Combine  high  attainments  with  the  ability 
to  tell,  and  you  have  the  accomplished 
teacher. 

APTNESS    NOT    ALWAYS    A    NATURAL      GIFT. 

But  this  power  to  communicate  is  not 
necessarily  a  natural  gift;  it  comes  not 
always  by  intuition.  It  can  be  acquired. 
It  is  founded  on  philosophy  and  he  who 
can  understand  anything  of  the  workings 
of  his  own  mind,  who  can  revert  to  the 
mental  processes  he  went  through  in  order 
to  comprehend  a  principle,  who  can  go 
back  to  that  state  of  mind  he  was  in  be- 
fore he  comprehended  it,  and  then  by  one 
step  more  can  put  himself  in  the  place  of 
the  child  he  is  teaching,  realizing  exactly 
his  perplexities  and  feeling  his  precise 
wants,  can  become  the  apt  teacher.  Those 
who  fail  in  this  are  usually  those  who 
have   forgotten    the    steps    they    took   to 
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acquire  their  own  knowledge,  or  perhaps 
who  never  noticed  what  steps  they  did 
take. 

HOW   ACQUIRED. 

To  acquire  this  rare  qualification  should 
be  the  constant  study  of  the  teacher.  To 
this  end  he  should  recall,  as  far  as  poss- 
ible, the  operations  of  his  own  mind  in 
childhood.  By  studying  his  own  mind,  he 
learns,  often  most  effectually,  what  he 
needs  to  know  of  others.  Whenever  he  is 
preparing  to  teach  any  principle  or  fact  to 
others,  let  him  ask  himself  questions  like 
the  following:  What  was  the  dark  point  in 
this  when  I  studied  it?  Where  did  my 
mind  labor  most?  What  point  did  my 
teacher  fail  to  explain?  Such  questions 
will  frequently  suggest  the  very  difficulty 
which  perplexes  every  mind  in  the  same 
process.  Again,  the  following  inquiries 
may  be  very  useful:  In  studying  this, 
what  was  the  first  point  which  apppeared 
clear  to  me?  After  this,  what  was  the 
second  step,  and  how  did  that  follow  the 
tirst?  The  next  in  order?  And  the  next? 
Was  this  the  natural  order?  If  not,  what 
is  the  natural  order?  The  right  answers 
to  these  questions  will  suggest  the  course 
to   be  pursued  in  the  instruction  of  a  class. 

SCIENCE  OF  TEACHING. 

The  teacher  can  scarcely  ask  a  more 
important  question  than  this:  What  is  the 
natural  order  of  presenting  a  given  sub- 
ject? The  ability  to  determine  this  is 
what  constitutes  in  a  great  degree  the 
science  of  teaching.  This  inquiry  should 
occupy  much  thought,  because  a  mistake 
here  is  disastrous,  and  ever  will  be,  as 
long  as  Divine  wisdom  is  superior  to  hu- 
man. He  who  can  ascertain  the  order  of 
Nature  will  be  most  sure  of  exciting 
an  interest  in  the  subject  he  is  endeavor- 
ing to  teach. 

Some  further  suggestions  as  to  conduct- 


ing school  recitations  are  contained  in  the 
following  paragraphs: — 

ADVANTAGE    OF     THOROUGH     KNOWLEDGE. 

1.  The  teacher  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand what  he  attempts  to  teach.  It  is 
destructive  of  all  life  in  the  exercise  if  the 
teacher  is  constantly  chained  down  to  the 
text-book.  I  have  no  objection,  indeed, 
that  he  should  take  his  text-book  with 
him  to  the  class,  and  that  he  should  occa- 
sionally refer  to  it  to  refresh  his  own  mem- 
ory, or  to  settle  a  doubt.  But  who  does 
not  know  that  a  teacher  who  is  perfectly 
familiar  with  what  is  to  be  taught  has  ten 
times  the  vivacity  of  one  who  is  obliged  to 
follow  the  very  letter  of  the  book?  His 
own  enthusiasm  glows  in  his  countenance, 
sparkles  in  his  eye  and  leaps  from  his 
tongue.  He  watches  the  halting  of  the 
pupil,  perceives  his  difficulty,  devises  his 
expedient  for  illustrating  the  dark  point  in 
some  new  way,  and  at  the  proper  moment 
renders  just  the  amount  of  assistance 
which  the  pupil  needs.  Not  confined  to 
the  text,  he  has  the  use  of  his  eyes;  and 
when  he  speaks  or  explains  he  can  accom- 
pany his  remark  with  a  quickening  look  of 
intelligence.  In  this  way  his  class  is  en- 
livened. They  respect  him  for  his  ready 
attainment, and  they  are  fired  with  a  desire 
to  be  his  equal. 

PRINTED   QUESTIONS. 

How  different  is  it  with  a  teacher  who 
knows  nothing  of  a  subject  but  what  is 
contained  in  the  text  before  him,  and  who 
knows  that  only  as  he  reads  it  during  the 
intervals  occasioned  by  the  hesitations  !of 
the  class!  Every  question  he  proposes  is 
printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page;  and 
as  soon  as  he  reads  the  question,  without  a 
glance  at  the  pupil,  his  eye  sets  out  on  a 
chase  after  the  answer  in  the  text.  If  the 
scholar  has  not  already  been  stupefied  by 
such  teaching,  and  happens  to  give  an 
intelligent  answer,  yet  not  in  the  precise 
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language  of  the  book,  he  is  set  right  by  the 

teacher's  reading  the  very  words — just  80 
much  detatched  from  the  sentence  as  he 
fancies  was  intended  to  answer  that  one 
question!  In  this  way  he  discourages 
thought  in  his  pupils,  and  sets  a  bounty 
on  mechanical  study.  In  this  way,  too, 
he  congeals  whatever  of  interest  they  bring 
with  them  to  the  recitation,  and  they  sink 
into  indifference;  or,  following  the  instincts 
of  their  nature,  they  seek  occupation  in 
play  or  mischief,  even  under  the  sound  of 
his  voice! 

SPECIAL   PREPARATION. 

2.  The  teacher  should  specially  prepare 
himself  for  each  lesson  he  assigns.  This 
is  naturally  suggested  by  what  has  just 
been  said.  The  teacher's  memory  needs 
to  be  refreshed.  We  all  know  how  diffi- 
cult it  would  be  to  recite  a  .'esson,  in 
geometry,  for  instance,  weeks  after  study- 
ing it.  It  is  so  in  other  things.  Now 
the  teacher  should  be  so  familiar  with  the 
lesson  which  he  proposes  to  hear  recited, 
that  he  could  recite  it  himself  as  perfectly 
as  he  would  desire  his  scholars  to  do  it. 
This  is  seldom  the  case.  I  have  heard  a 
teacher  with  the  text-book  in  his  hands, 
complain  of  the  dullness  or  inaccuracy  of 
his  classes,  when  if  the  tables  had  been 
turned  and  the  pupils  allowed  to  ask  the 
questions,  the  teacher  would  scarcely  have 
recited  as  well.  And  I  may  add,  this  is 
no  very  uncommon  thing!  If  any  one  is 
startled  at  this  assertion,  let  him  request  a 
friend,  in  whom  he  can  confide,  to  ask  him 
the  questions  of  a  particular  lesson  in 
geography,  or  history,  or  grammar.  The 
teacher  should  daily  study  his  class- 
lessons.  This  will  enable  him  the  better  to 
assign  his  lessons  judiciously.  In  this 
daily  study  he  should  master  the  text- 
book upon  the  subject;  and,  more  than  this 
he  should  consider  what  collateral  matter 
he  can  bring  in  to  illustrate  the  lesson.  He 
should  draw  upon  the  resources  of  his  own 


mind — upon  the  treasures  of  his  common- 
place book* — upon  the  contents  of  some 
encyclopaedia, — upon  any  source  from 
whence  he  can  obtain  a  supply  of  knowl- 
edge for  his  purpose.  This  will  improve 
his  own  mind,  and  he  will  be  encouraged, 
as  from  time  to  time  he  teaches  the  same 
branch,  to  find  that  he  is  able  to  do  better 
than  ever  before,  and  that  instead  of 
becoming  weary  with  repetition,  he  is  more 
and  more  enthusiastic  in  the  subject. 

USE   OF    THE   EYE. 

Going  thus  to  his  class — so  full  of  the 
subject  that  were  the  text-book  anni- 
hilated, he  could  make  another  and  better 
one — he  will  have  no  difficulty  to  secure 
attention.  As  he  speaks  his  eye  accom- 
panies his  word,  and  as  his  pupils  answer, 
he  sees  the  expression  of  their  counten- 
ances; and  what  a  world  of  meaning  there 
is  in  this  expression!  It  betrays,  better 
than    words    can    do,    the     clearness    or 


*  It  is  an  excellent  plan  for  every  teacher  to 
keep  a  common-place  book  of  considerable  size, 
different  portions  of  it  being  set  apart  for  the 
different  subjects  upon  which  he  is  to  give 
instruction.  On  the  first  twenty  pages,  "Geo- 
graphy" may  be  the  head — the  nest  twenty 
pages  may  be  set  apart  for  "History," — twenty 
more  may  be  assigned  to  "Reading," — and  a 
like  number  to  "Arithmetic,"  "Grammar," 
"Spelling,"  "Writing,''  etc.,  reserving  quite  a 
space  for  "Miscellaneous  Matter."  This  would 
make  a  large  book,  but  when  it  is  remembered 
that  it  is  to  be  used  for  several  years,  it  is  well 
to  have  it  large  enough  to  contain  a  large 
amount  of  matter.  Now  whenever  the  teacher 
hears  a  lecture  on  a  peculiar  method  of  teach- 
ing either  of  these  branches,  let  him  note  the 
prominent  parts  of  it  under  the  proper  head, 
and  especially  the  illustrations.  When  he  reads 
or  hears  an  anecdote  illustrating  Geography, 
History  or  Grammar,  let  it  be  copied  under  the 
proper  head.  If  it  illustrates  Geography,  let 
the  name  of  the  place  stand  at  its  head.  When 
he  visits  a  school  and  listens  to  a  new  explanation 
or  a  new  process,  let  him  note  it  under  its  head. 
In  this  way  he  may  collect  a  thousand  valuable 
things  to  be  used  with  judgment  in  his  school. 
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obscurity  of  the  mind's  perception  when  a 
truth  is  presented.  How  different  the 
beaming  of  the  eye  when  the  soul  appre- 
hends, from  that  almost  idiotic  stare  at 
vacuity  when  words  are  used  without 
import!  And  how  necessary  it  is  that  the 
teacher  should  be  free  to  observe  the 
inward  workings  of  the  soul  as  indicated 
upon  the  countenance!    David  F.  Page. 


BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND   GIRLS. 

The  following  books  Miss  M.  Josephine 
Emerson,  founder  of  the  New  York  ''Child 
Lore  Library,"  has  found  both  popular  and 
profitable  for  young  readers.  Parents  and 
teachers  will  find  the  list  usefull  in  en- 
couraging the  reading  habit. 

FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

"The  Story  Hour,"  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and 

Nora  Archibald  Smith. 
"In  Storyland,"  Elizabeth  Harrison. 
"In  the  Child's  World,"  Anna  Emilia  Poulsson. 
"Through  the  Farmyard  Gate,"   Anna  Emilie 

Poulsson. 
"The  Children's  Book,"  Horace  E.  Scudder. 
"Alice's   Adventures    in   Wonderland,"    Lewis 

Carroll. 
"Through  the  Looking-Glass,"  Lewis  Carroll. 
Beatrix  Potter's  Books. 
"A  Child's"  Garden  of  Verses,"   Robert   Louis 

Stevenson. 
"The  Sand  Man:  His  Farm  Stories,''  William  .J. 

Hopkins. 
Hans  Andersen's  "Fairy  Tales." 
Grimm's  "Fairy  Tales." 
"Myths  Every  Child  Should  Know,"    Hamilton 

W.  Mabie. 
''Uncle  Remus  and  His  Friends,"  Joel  Chandler 

Harris. 
"Pepper  and  Salt.'    Howard  Pyle. 
"The   Posy    Ring,"    Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and 

Nora  Archibald  Smith. 
"Bimbi,"  Louise  de  la  Ramee  ("Ouida"). 

FOR  GIRLS. 

"Eyebright,"  Susan  Coolidge. 
"The  Princess  and  Curdie,"  George  Macdonald, 
"The   Princess   and  the  Goljlin,"    George  Mac- 
donald. 


"Black  Beaut},"  Anna  Sewell. 

"Heidi,"  Johanna  Spyri. 

"Beautiful  Joe,"  Marshall  Saunders. 

"The  Birds'   Christmas  Carol,"    Kate   Douglas 

Wiggin. 
"The  Wouldbegoods,"  E.  Nesbit. 
"The  Treasure  Seekers,"  E.  Nesbit. 
"Gypsy  Breynton,"  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
"The  Little  Princess,"  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 
Laura  B.  Richard's  Books:    "Quicksilver  Sue," 

"The  Margaret  Series"  and  others. 
Louisa  M.  Alcott's  Juvenile  Books. 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge's  Juvenile  Books. 
"A  Nest  of  Girls,"  Elizabeth  W.  Timlow. 
"Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,"  Kate  Douglas 

Wiggin. 
"The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs.    Leeks   and   Mrs. 

Aleshine,"  Frank  R.  Stockton. 
"The  Story  of  Viteau,"  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

FOR    BOYS. 

"Letters  from  a  Cat,"  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

"Squirrels  and  Other  Fur-Bearers"  John  Bur- 
roughs. 

"Davy  and  the  Goblin,"  Charles  E.  Carryl. 

"Pinocchio's  Adventures  in  Wonderland,"  Trans- 
lated from  Collodi. 

"The  Little  Lame  Prince,"  Dinah  Maria  Mulock. 

"Hans  Brinker, "  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

"The  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood,"  How- 
ard Pyle. 

"Men  of  Iron,"  Howard  Pyle. 

Kipling's  "Jungle  Books." 

"A  Wonder  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls,"  Haw- 
thorne. 

"Tanglewood  Tales,"  Hawthorne. 

"The  Animal  Story  Book",  Andrew  Lang. 

"The  Story  of  Roland,"  James  Baldwin. 

"Heroes  of  Greek  Fairy  Tales,"  Charles  Kings- 
ley. 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton's  Books. 

"For  the  Honor  of  the  School"  and  other  boys' 
books,  Ralph  Henry  Barbour. 

"Cadet  Days,"  Captain  Charles  King. 

"Career  of  Danger  and  Daring,"  Cleveland 
Moffett. 

"Paul  Jones,"  Molly  Elliot  Seawell. 

Paul  du  Chaillu's  Books:  "The  Country  of  the 
Dwarfs,"  "The  Land  of  the  Long  Night," 
and  other  travel  tales. 

"The  Man  Without  a  Country,"  Edward  IsveictI 
Hale. 

"Poems  of  American  Patriotism,"  I'.rander  Mat- 
thews. 


Addreii:  Mn.  L.  L.  Greene  Richardi.   I60  C    Street.  Salt  L^ke  City,  Utah. 


MY  NEIGHBOR. 

I  H.WE  a  neighbor  dear, 

A  birdling  fleet  of^'ving, 
Who,  when  the  days  are  drear. 

Doth  hope  and  comfort  bring 
Unto  this  soul  of  mine. 

The  magic  of  the  song 
That  he  so  oft  doth  trill 

Re-echoes  in  my  heart. 
Yea,  e'en  against.my  will. 

Methought  I  fain  would  see 

This  songster,  blithe  and  gay. 
And  lo!  my  wish  to  me 

Returned  fulfilled  that  day. 
Ah,  but  with  pained  surprise, 

My  neighbor  to  behold. 
Not  as  one  trouble  free, 

That  breast  so  rich  in  gold. 
Doth,  through  man's  cruelty, 

Wear  a  red,  rhastly  stain — 
That  heart,  so  full  of  song, 

Hath  held  converse  with  pain. 

Oh!  little  brown-winged  bird. 

With  breast  of  sanguine  hue, 
Within  mine  hour  of  trial 

May  I  be  strong,  like  you; 
And  ne'er  neglect  to  raise. 

E'en  though  I  wounded  be, 
My  voice  in  songs  of  praise 

And  cheerful  melody. 

Grace  Ingles  Frost. 


AN  EXPERIENCE. 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the 
payment  of  tithing,  or  in  short,  any  prin- 
ciple of  the  Gospel.  But  first,  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  some  of  my  experiences  in  try- 
ing to  get  the  spirit  of  tithing. 

It  was  very  hard  for  me  at  first  to  get 
the  spirit  of  it,  as  there  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  when  some  parents 


were  a  little  careless  about  teaching  their 
children  this  one  glorious  plan  of  our 
Father,  which  He  instituted  for  the  good 
and  welfare  of  His  children  upon  the  earth, 
as  well  as  all  other  righteous  principles. 
So  it  became  hard  for  me  to  see  the  plan 
of  tithing.  I  would  look  at  the  large  crops 
of  wheat,  potatoes,  squash,  onions,  corn, 
etc.,  and  think,  oh, what  a  lot  of  bother  it  is 
to  pay  tithing, what  a  yoke  to  carry,  always 
having  to  count  up  and  remember.  No,  it 
is  too  hard,  I  cannot  do  it.  I  would  thus 
allow  myself  to  be  overcome  by  the  spirit 
of  darkness,  and  become  narrow  and  stin- 
gy, ungrateful  and  miserable,  until,  a?  a 
final  climax,  I  was  out  one  morning,  in 
the  beautiful  meadow,  milking  a  splendid 
Jersey  cow,  that  had  been  given,  a  wed- 
ding present,  to  me  from  my  father,  two 
years  previous.  I  was  making,  at  that 
time,  one  pound  of  butter  per  day  from 
that  one  cow. 

All  around  the  sunlight  shone  upon  me, 
and  the  garden  shone  in  beauty  and  verdure. 
But  instead  of  my  soul  appreciating  the  love- 
liness of  nature;  instead  of  rejoicing  and 
praising  God  for  all  his  merciful  bounties; 
instead  of  being  eager  to  do  all  I  could 
in  order  to  show  my  appreciation  of  God's 
blessings  to  me,  I  was  crowding  out  all 
high  and  noble  thoughts,  and  was  allowing 
the  spirit  of  darkness  and  cowardice  to 
take  possession  of  my  soul.  For  I  was 
surrounded  by  two  powers.  The  good 
spirit  was  trying  to  get  me  to  see  the  light, 
while  the  opposite  was  filling  my  mind 
with  doubt  and  stinginess.  After  a  long 
argument  within  myself,  I  finally  gave 
way  to  the  latter   power,   for   as   I  arose 
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from  milking  my  cow,  something  within 
me  said,  in  these  words,  "Well,  are  you 
going  to  pay  your  tithing  butter  or  not?" 
and  I  answered,  "No,  I  cannot  afford  it." 

My  husband  at  this  time  was  lying 
sick  upon  the  bed  with  a  bad  case  of 
mumps.  It  was  only  about  one  half 
hour  until  someone  said  to  me,  "Look, 
your  cow  is  bloated."  I  got  a  man  to  stab 
her  in  the  side  and  thus  let  the  gas  out, and 
she  seemed  to  get  well,  but  'all  we  could 
do  Wi>uld  not  heal  the  wound,  and  she 
died. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  lesson. 
We  moved  south  that  fall,  my  husband 
being  a  school  teacher.  But  from  the  ef- 
fect of  moving  and  sickness,  we  came 
back  next  summer  almost  penniless.  Yet 
we  were  slow  to  comprehend  the  great  les- 
sen which  our  Heavenly  Father  was  desir- 
ous to  have  us  learn.  Hence,  poorer  and 
poorer  we  became,  until,  in  despair,  we 
began  to  seek  earnestly  unto  the  Lord  of 
hosts  for  deliverance,  and  glad  indeed  we 
learned  to  be  to  seek  unto  the  Lord,  and 
to  serve  Him,  in  order  to  receive  His  bless- 
ings. We  found  that  hard  as  the  Gospel 
yoke  had  appeared  to  us,  it  was  in  reality 
no  yoke  at  all,  but  a  privilege  we  had  of 
thereby  showing  our  love  for  God,  and  re- 
ceiving a  hundredfold  blessings  from  Him 
in  return.  And  that  when  we  failed  to 
keep  His  laws,  we  were  left  in  darkless, 
poverty,  misery  and  despair.  But  when 
we  endeavor  to  serve  God  and  keep  His 
commandments,  there  is  hope,  there  is  life, 
there  is  love,  there  is  .joy,  there  are  riches, 
comforts,  blessings,  health,  strength, 
peace,  light,  wisdom,  and  knowledge.  For 
indeed  His  yoke  is  easy  and  His  burden  is 
light,  and  thus  at  times  as  I  joyfully  go  to 
the  ollice  with  my  tithing,  with  faith  ,hope 
and  love  in  my  soul,  and  with  gratitude  to 
God  for  His  unnumbered  blessings,  and 
with  thankful  heart  for  that  glorious  priv- 
ilege of  still  being  numbered  with  the 
Saints,  I  wonder  how  it  was,  how  it  ever 


could  have  been  that  I  was  so  blind, 
.so  hliinl,  so  under  the  influence  of  the 
powers  of  darkness,  so  narf-ow,  so  ungrate- 
ful to  God.  Surely  we  have  to  experience 
darkness,  doubt  and  despair  before  we 
can  fully  appreciate  God's  goodness  to  us. 
Annie  G.  Lauritzen, 

Richfield,  Utah. 


ROVER  IN  CHURCH. 

'Twas  a  Sunday  morning  in  early  May, 

A  beautiful,  sunny  quiet,  day; 

And  all  the  village,  old  and  young, 

Had  trooped   to    church   when  the  church  bell 

rung. 
The  windows  were  open,  the  breezes  sweet 
Fluttered  the  hymn  books  from  seat  to  seat. 
Even  the  birds  in  the  pale-!eaved  birch 
Sang  as  softly  as  if  in  church! 

Eight  in  the  midst  of  the  minister's  prayer 

There  came  a  kn-ick  at  the  door.     "Who's  there 

I  w'onder?"  the  gray-haired  sexton  thought, 

.IS  his  careful  ear  the  tapping  caught. 

Rap-rap,  rap-rap— a  broken  sound! 

The  boys  on  the  back  seats  turned  around! 

What  could  it  mean?  for  never  before 

Had  anyone  knocked  at  the  old  church  door. 

Again  the  tapping,  and  now  so  loud, 

The     minister    paused   (though   his    head    was 

bowed), 
Rappety-rap!     This  will  never  do; 
The  girls  are  peeping,  and  laughing  too! 
So  the  sexton  tripped  o'er  the  creaking  floor. 
Lifted  theMatch  and  opened  the  door. 

In  there  trotted  a  big  black  dog, 

As  big  as  a  bear!     With  a  solemn  jog 

Right  up  the  centre  aisle  he  pattered; 

People  might  stare,  it  little  mattered. 

Straight  he  went  to  a  little  maid. 

Who  blushed  and  hid,  as  though  afraid, 

And  there  sat  down,  as  if  to  say, 

"I'm  Borry  that  I   was  late  today; 

But  better  late  than  never,  you  know; 

Beside, 1 1  waited  an  hour  o  so, 

And  couldn't  get  them  to  open  the  door 

Till  I  wagged  my  tail  and  bumped  the  lloor. 

Now,  little  mistress,  I'm  going  to  stay, 

And  hear  what  the  minister  has  to  say. 

The  poor  little  girl  hid  her  face  and  cried, 
But  the  big  dog  nestled  close  to  her  side. 
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And  kisBed  her,  dog  fashion,  tenderly, 

Wondering  what  the  matter  could  be! 

The  dog  being  large  (and  the  Boxton  small) 

Me  sat  through  the  sermon  and  lieard  it  all, 

As  solemn  and  wise  as  anyone  there, 

With  a  very  dignified,  scholarl/  air! 

And  instead  of  scolding,  the  minister  said. 

As  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  sweet  child's  head, 

After  the  service,  "1  never  knew 

Two  better  listeners  than  Rover  and  you!" 

James   Burkhniti. 


WHEN  WE  SPEAK. 

It  is  well  to  consider  before  making  un- 
pleasant remarks  about  anyone.  I  once 
knew  a  fellow  of  whom  it  was  said  that 
"he  wasn't  worth  the  powder  to  blow  him 
to  pieces."  He  hasn't  been  blown  to 
pieces  yet,  and  he  may  never  compass  the 
necessary  powder;  but  today  he  is  earning 
an  honest  living  and  has  made  something 
of  a  name  as  a  painter;  while  the  fellow 
who  made  the  remark,  and  who  could  only 
measure  success  by  the  yard  stick,  earned 
his  powder  long  ago — and  took  his  depart- 
ure. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  be  near  by 
when  those  two  meet — on  opposite  shores. 

A  GOOD    MAXIM. 

The  more  quietly  and  peaceably  we  all 
get  on  the  better — the  better  for  our  neigh- 
bors. In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  wisest 
po  icy  if  a  man  cheats  you,  quit  dealing 
with  him;  if  he  is  abusive,  quit  his  com- 
pany; if  he  slanders  you,  take  care  to  live 
so  that  nobody  will  believe  him.  No  mat- 
ter who  he  is,  or  how  he  misuses  you,  the 
wisest  way  is  generally  to  let  him  alone, 
for  there  is  nothing  better  than  this  cool, 
calm  quiet  way  cf  dealing  with  the  wrongs 

we  meet. 

m 

THE  LETTER  BOX. 
Answer,  Letter  and  Charade. 

COLONIA   DUBLAN. 

I  have  found   the  answer  to  Camilla's 


charade  in  September  15.  It  is  "Heber 
C.  Kimball." 

It  is  my  birthday  today,  and  I  am  nine 
years  old.  If  I  went  to  school  I  would  be 
in  the  fourth  grade,  but  mama  needed 
somebody  to  help  her,  so  I  told  her  I 
would  stay  home  this  year.  You  see  there 
are  three  of  us  girls,  and  Katie  stayed  at 
home  last  year,  and  Lucille  had  to  go  to 
Salt  Lake  City  to  the  hospital,  so  that  I'd 
better  be  the  one  to  stay  out  of  school  this 
year.  We  live  in  Mexico,  but  not  with 
the  Mexicans.  There  are  only  one  or  two 
families  in  our  town,  and  they  are  Mor- 
mons. We  have  had  two  crops  of  straw- 
berries this  year.  Instead  of  celebrating 
the  4th  of  July  we  celebrated  the  16th  of 
September.  Our  flag  is  the  red,  white  and 
green,  with  an  eagle  on  it.  Our  President's 
name  is  Porfirio  Diaz,  and  he  is  a  good 
man.  We  have  about  350  students  in 
school  this  year.  We  have  nine  teachers 
this  year. 

Here  is  a  charade  composed  of  twelve 
letters.     I  made  it  myself. 

2,  8,  10,  5,  9  is  a  boy's  name; 

11,  7,  6.  8,  9  is  a  fresh  water  animal. 

10,  11,  12,  5,  9  is  what  nearly  every  boy 
is  sometimes. 

11,  12  is  a  useful  animal. 

1,  2,  11,  1  is  what  it  takes  to  guess  the 
charades  with. 

10,  5,  7,  6,  3,  9  is  what  we  should  learn 
to  be  every  day  in  school. 

The  whole  is  for  everybody  who  reads 
the  Juvenile  Instructor. 

Gretta  Cardon. 


The  Parents'  Class  an  Improvement. 

Preston,  Idaho. 

I  belong  to  the  Fourth  ward  Sunday 
School,  and  was  chosen  to  write  a  letter 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  readers  of  the 
Juvenile  Intructor  a  knowledge  of 
our  progress  in  Utah's  sister  state. 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in 
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our  Sunday  School  by  the  organization  of 
the  Parents'  Class.  It  is  almost  always 
well  attended.  Our  superintendent  is 
Brother  J.  W.  Condie.  ^I  am  14  years  old. 
Genevieve  Cutler. 

Charade. 

Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

I  enjoy  making  out  the  charades,  and  I 
will  send  one  composed  of  18  letters. 

10,  11,  4,  14  is  a  flower. 

15, 16,  17,  15,  3,  9,  is  a  kind  of  cloth. 

18,  7,  8  is  a  number. 

2,  3,  6  is  a  color. 

1,  5,  16  is  good  to  eat. 

10'  12,  12,  13,  18,  14,  2  is  a  fowl. 

9,  2,  3,  3  what  we  all  like  in  summer. 

The  whole  is   a  great   man   among  the 
American  people. 

I  am  12  years  old, 

AiNA  Marshall. 

•i 
Living  in  the  Hills. 

Eagan  Canyon. 
I  haven't  seen  a  letter  from  here  in  the 
Juvenile.  I  thought  I  would  write  one. 
We  are  out  in  Nevada  for  the  summer, 
for  my  pipa  came  here  to  work  We  are 
camped  in  the  hills  all  the  time,  for  my 
mama  says  it  is  too  rough  a  place  to  live 
in  the  town.  The  name  of  the  town  is 
Cherry  Creek.  It  is  a  mining  camp,  and 
they  don't  have  any  Sunday  School,  and  I 
miss  it  very  much,  for  I  like  to  go  to  Sun- 
day School.  My  teacher's  name  is  Hans 
C.  .Jensen;  he  is  my  uncle,  and  I  like  him 
very  much.  My  grandma  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  that  came  across  the  plains  with 
ox  teams,  and  she  is  sevenly-two  years 
old.  She  lives  in  Castledale,  Utah.  My 
brother  and  I  and  little  sister  have  lots  of 
fun  in  the  hills  picking  wild  flowers  and 
roasting  pine  nuts.  My  mama  made  me  a 
present  of  the  .Juvenile,  and  I  love  to 
read  it  very  much.     We  crossed  the  great 


Salt  Lake  when  we  came  out  here,  and  it 
was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  train  cross 
the  water  where  you  can't  see  any  land 
around  you,  when  you  are  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lake-  We  are  going  home  to 
Utah  this  month.  I  am  10  years  old. 
Talitha  C.  Snow. 

A  Broken  Leg. 

Woodruff,  Utah. 
I  am  interested  in  the  little  letters  in 
the  Juvenile.  We  live  on  a  ranch  about 
two  miles  from  town.  Last  winter  I  rode 
a  horse  to  school  most  all  winter.  I  have 
a  pet  cat  and  a  pigeon.  I  have  three 
brothers  younger  than  myself.  Last  May 
my  little  brother,  three  years  old,  fell  and 
broke  his  leg.  The  doctor  came  and  set 
it.  When  it  would  pain  him,  he  would 
ask  us  to  pray  for  him,  which  we  did.  I 
know  the  Lord  hear  1  and  answered  our 
prayers,  for  in  five  weeks  he  could  walk 
again.  I  am  8  years  old,  and  was  baptized 
last  Saturday.  Harry  Pusey. 

THINGS  TO  FORGET. 

If  you  see  a  tall  fellow  ahead  of  a  crowd, 

A  leader  of  men,  marching  fearless  and  proud, 

And   you   know  of   a  tale    whose    mere  telling 

aloud 
Would  cause  his  proud  head  to    in  anguish  be 
bowed. 
It's  a  pretty  good  plan  to  forget  it. 

If  you  know  of  a  skeleton  hidden  away 

In  a  closet,  and    guarded,  and  ;kept    from  the 

day, 
In  the  dark,  and  whose  showing,  whose  sudden 

display. 
Would  cause  grief  and  sorrow  and  lifelong  dis- 
may, 
It's  a  pretty  good  plan  to  forget  it. 

If  you  know  of  a  thing  that  will  darken  the  joy 
Of  a  man  or  a  woman,  a  girl  or  a  boy, 
That  will^wipe  oul  a  smile  or  the    least  way   an- 
noy 
A  fellow,  or  cause  any  gladness  to  cloy, 
It's  a  pretty  good  plan  to  forget  it. 

Selected. 


LAUGH.   AND  THE  WORLD   LAUGHS   WITH   YOU. 


My  wife  mill  I  at  the  winiiow,   one  day, 

Stonil  wati'hinn  thi'  or^an  man's  monkey, 
When  a  cart  came  along  in  which  a  boy 

Sat  driving  a  long-eared  donkey. 
Said  I  to  my  wife  by  way  of  a  joke; 

"There's  your  relative  in  that  carriage." 
She  glanced  at  the  donkey  and  made  reply: 

"Ah,  yes— (ce'rc  related  In/  ma>ri(((ic.'^ 

(Viirarjo  Dnilij  Neivs. 


The  Other  End  of  It. 

Weary  Mother:  Oh,  Jack,  if  you  only  knew 
how  tired  I  get  of  saying  "Don't"  all  day  long! 
Jack  (sadly):  Well,  muvver,  just  fink  what  it 
must  be  for  vae.— Leslie's  Weekhi. 
m 
A  Bot&ny  Examination. 

1.  Explain  the  manner  of  a  plant's  breath- 
ing. How?  Did  you  ever  hear  a  snore  coming 
from  a  rosobed? 

2.  Why  cannot  a  plant's  pistil  be  called  a  re- 
volver? 

3.  Do  milkweeds  grow  in  pints  or  quarts? 
and  how  are  they  related  to  the  cowslip? 

4.  Explain  the  difference  between  common 
chickweed  and  chickweed  preferred. 

5.  Give  the  Latin  name  for  wallflower.  How 
does  it  differ  from  the  peach?  From  the  Amer- 
ican beauty? 

6.  Describe  the  bark  of  the  dogwood. 

7.  What  is  the  apple  of  the  potato's  eye? 

8.  Is  the  foot  of  an  oak-tree  ever  troubled 
with  corns,  or  just  acorns?  Why?  Did  you 
ever  see  a  footless  tree? 

9.  Does  the  goldenrod  or  the  American  mint 
spring  from  the  root  of  all  evil?  What  has  that 
to  do  with  the  price  of  a  julep. 

10.  {This  is  a  critch  qiietttion.  Give  d  courtefnis 
answer.)  Give  French  name  for  fieur-de-lis. — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 


A  Curbstone  Co.itroveriy. 

"1  MUST  insist,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  pompous 
person,   "that  this  device  is  a  fire-plug." 

'  'And  1  am  equally  confident  that  it  is  a  water 
plug,"  retorted  the  mild  individual. 

"Now,  my  dear  sir,"  puffed  the  pompous  per- 
son, "this  device  was  put  here  primarily  as  a 
plug  on  which  to  attach  a  hose  in  case  of  fire  in 
the  vicinity.  Therefore  it  is  absolutely  impossi- 
ble that  it  can  be  anything  but  a  fire-plug." 

"You  are  entirely  wrong,"  declared  the  other. 
"This  plug  was  placed  here  to  supply  water; 
consequently  it  is  a  water-plug.  If  it  supplied 
lire,  why  then,  of  course,  it  would  be  a  fire- 
plug." 

The  pompous  person  stopped  a  passing  pe- 
destrian. 

"Sir,"  he  began.  "I  desire  to  appeal  to  your 
intelligence.  This  gentleman  has  become  in- 
volved in  an  argument  with  me.  He  insists  that 
this  device  is  a  water-plug,  while  I,  with  equal 
confidence,  claim  that  it  is  a  fire-plug.  Will 
you  kindly  settle  the  question  for  us?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  pedestrian.  "Vou 
say  this  is  a  fire-plug  and  your  friend  declares  it 
is  a  water-plug?      Just   let  me  investigate." 

He  looked  carefully  at  the  plug  and  rapped  it 
gently  with  his  cane. 

"1  greatly  fear  you  are  both  wrong,"  he  final- 
ly   remarked.      "This    appears   to   be   an    iron 
plug."-  Harper's   Weekly. 
It 
Long-felt  Want. 

.Iaggles. — "Do  you  think  there  will  ever  be 
any  radical  change  in   the  style  of  men's  hats." 

W.A,GGLES. — "Not  unless  somebody  invents  a 
hat  that  will  cover  the  bald  spot  on  the  back  of 
the  head  " 


"The  old  man  was  bent  on  crossing  the  road. " 
— I  he  Cornell  Widow. 
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Diamonds  on  Credit 


Since  our  store  was  burglarized  we  har* 
Imported  a  fine  line  of  diamonds.  Having 
bought  a  very  large  lot  in  order  to  obtain 
the  lowest  posBible  price.  We  have  de- 
cided to  sell  a  limited  number  of  these 
stones  mounted  in  Rings,  Brooches, 
Earrings,  Etc.,  on 


montbly  Payments 


We  deliver  you  the  goods  on  making  your  first 
payment.  It  will  j>ay  you  to  investigate  our  plan 

3obn  Dayitcs  $  Sons 
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Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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SCENIC  LI^E  OF  THE   WORI D. 


SAI.TI.AKE 
CITY 


'The  only  transcontinental  line  paBsing 
1  directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springe  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor. Scenery  unequaled  in  the  world. 
I.  A.  Benton,  General  A^ent 


I  Isaac  Pitman's  Pre-emment  Shertliand. 

10  to  14  years  of  age  is  the  best  time  to  learn  it. 


Key:  Young  and  ris- 
ing generation. 


"The  Utah  Phonographer, "  Gem,  4  pages,  site  10  by  14  inches,  has  full  par- 
ticulars, only  10  eents.    $10  in  prizes  in  it. 

JAMES  D.  STIRLING,     14  N.  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOY 


I 


When  he  comes  home  from  school  each  day 
He  byt  away  his  clothes  to  play; 
His  overalls  dons— then  with  glee 
He  romps  and  plays  for  he  is  free. 

Should  he  forget — neglectful  be. 
And  join  his  happy  class  mates  three. 
Run  in  the  race — then,  stumbling,  falls. 
His  pants  are  ricped,  "Ohl  Myl"  he  bawls. 


But  when  be  hurries  home  from  school, 
Dons  "Mountaineers"  as  is  his  rule, 
Romps,  climbs  and  laughs — for  if  he  falls. 
No  lip  to  "Co-op.  Overalls." 

So  boys  this  lesion  you  must  learn, 
When  for  rough  play  your  heart  does  yearn. 
Have  "Mountaineers"  then  should  you  fall. 
There's  no  rip  to  your  overall. 


jTHE    BOOK 


"100  YEARS  OF  MORfVSONISM 


»> 


Reduced  from  $L50  to  $1.00  for  Sucday  School  workers  or  Quorum  members 
in  qoanities  of  Six  or  more 

Send  your  order  to    Deserat  Sunday  School  Inion,  44  E.  So.  Temple. 

SSKKSHMKiaeSMKKnt 


Parents  Clus  LiifliU  (or  Sept.,  Oct.,  Iot.  and  Dec,  ue  noi  printed.    16  cents  per  Dozen. 
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OSTERMOOR  MATTRESSES. 

I'avc  you  ever  slept  on  one?    They  assure 
refreshing  rest,  and  sound  sleep,  are  sanitary 
and  hygienic.     In  fact  they  are  the  very  best 
that  the  Mattress  Maker's  art  can  produce. 
Sold  in  Utah  only  by 

inwoodey  Furniture  Co. 

i^AX^T    S:,A.I5:i3>    CIT-X',     tJTAII 

tV  Til  niWl— 3«a£BBBMM— BB 


SIX    DAYS 

IN    WONDERLAND. 

A  Tour  of  Yellowsteno  Park 
via 


8ea9»n 


of  1907 


Tir8t-ela33  dining  and  sleeping  oar  Rsrvice  fiar- 
nlsbed  up  to  the  stage  point,  the  coaching  beyond 
being  arranged  in  short  distances,  with  long  con- 
venient stops  for  lunch  and  si!?ht-seclng  each  day, 
and  accommodations  each  ni«ht  at  the  Park  As- 
sociation Hotels  which  provide  all  possible  con- 
Teniences  for  the  comfort  of  tourists. 

NO  BETTER  VACATION  TRIP  THAN  THIS  IN  ALL 
THE  LAND. 

Write  for  beautiful  souvenir  book— "WHERE 
GUSH  THE  GEYSERS." 
D.  E.  BURLEY,  D. 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Salt  Lake  City, 


S.  SPENCER. 

Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt 
Utah. 


Go  to 

Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Co. 

SALT  UKE  CITY 

For  what  inrermttion  you  wMt  ibeut 

GLASS  AND  PAINT 

Send  them  your  orders  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method    of    doing   business. 

YOU    WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 
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ONLY 


A  LIMITED      I 
NUMBER      I 

$2.50  Monthly 

Freight  Paid  to  Youf  Station  if  is  Utah. 
"WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

Clayton  My  sic  Co, 

Leading  Music  Dealers 

iOO-ll-13  S.  Maia  St.,  Snlt  Lake  CIty.Utah 

J.  I.  C£TNES,  JR.,  Mmg8r. 

Ion  can  sscnre  any  of  the  CMrch  Pablications  In  print  at  the  Deseret  Snnday  Sehool  Unloi 
Book  *Stoia,  44  E.  South  Temple  Stieet.    Oiders  SlUd  the  smo  d&j  n  rieelTed 


Reports  from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try prove  that  an  era  of  prosperity  is  being; 
enjoyed.  Everything  is  booming  and 
everybody  is  enjoying  the  fruits  of  pros- 
perity. There's  no  reason  wny  you  should 
not  carry  Fire  Insurance,  especially  when 
the  rates  with  reliable  and  respon-sible 
companies  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Why  not  consult  us  today  and  entrust  us 
with  the  placing  of  your  insurance? 

HEBER  I.  GRANT  &  CO., 

General  Insurance 

2a  26  S.  Main,  Salt  Lake  Qty. 


